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THE SILVER QUESTION ONCE MORE. 


Two things are pretty clearly settled. First, that the people are 
determined to retain the gold standard of payments; secondly, that 
the coinage of silver dollars must stop if there be no other way of 
effecting this purpose. But it does not follow that many who be- 
lieve the time has come for discontinuing the coinage of the silver 
dollar, would not continue the coinage of silver if a practical way 
can be found for coining what they call an honest dollar; that is, 
one whose market value shall correspond to that of the gold one. 
What they object to is, the putting of 85 or 86 cents’ worth of 
silver into a piece of coin and then passing it as the equivalent 
of a gold dollar. We are obliged to take it as an equivalent, be- 
cause the Government says we must, well knowing, and the Govern- 
ment well knowing, that this value is given to it by law and not 
by the voluntary action of the people. If, however, a way can be 
found for coining an honest silver dollar, we have no doubt that 
} it will be adopted. Several plans have been before the public 
from time to time, one of which, carefully wrought out, we publish 
in the present number. Messrs. Warner and Sherman have also 
laid other plans before the public, which are doubtless familiar to 
our readers. These plans are evidences of the feeling above stated, 
that it is desirable, if possible, to retain silver in Our monetary Cir- 
culation. We know that some persons maintain that we can dis- 
pense with the use of silver as a circulating medium, because the 
quantity of gold in the world is quite sufficient to serve that pur- 
pose. A great deal might be said on that subject, but we shall 
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not consider it now. They inquire, “ Have we not an enormous 
supply in the banks unemployed? Is not this evidence that we have 
too much circulation already and can therefore readily dispense with 
any more?” This, however, is a very shallow way of looking at the 
matter. We are living under a cloud of depression, which, doubt- 
less, will soon pass away. When it does, this gigantic accumulation 
in the banks will soon be scattered over the country. It will dis- 
appear as in a night on the return of good times. We think the 
proposition will be generally maintained, that the body of our cir- 
culation ought to be kept at its present point. If any large addi- 
tion be injurious, by inflating prices and unsettling markets, it is 
clearly certain that any large contraction will shrink prices and 
produce more disastrous results. The contraction of the currency, 
so long as we are on a _ specie-paying basis, is not to be desired, 
but it is equally certain that as our National indebtedness is dis- 
charged, the foundation of our bank circulation must crumble away 
and disappear. Indeed, even if the reduction of the debt in the 
future should proceed more slowly, we are not sure that the bank 
circulation will remain at its present height. On the other hand, 
the profits on bank circulation are so small that the desire to re- 
tain it is growing feebler every day. The Union National Bank of 
New York will probably retire its circulation, for the reason so often 
given, namely, that it is unprofitable. This will be the case with banks 
more and more in the future, especially in the larger cities. They 
are sure to retire it one after another, and unless the vacuum be 
supplied from the gold mines of this country or foreign gold, or 
more United States notes be issued, the circulation will, of course, 
diminish. Cannot, therefore, some way be found for preventing the 
formation of this vacuum, by the use of silver? This, we think, is 
a fair question which should not be ignored, as some of our econ- 
omic writers, we regret to say, are now doing. We must think of 
the future, not merely of to-day, and we ought, it seems to us, to 
provide for a currency in place of the National bank notes which 
are now disappearing. 

Beside the plans already given, we have been thinking of late 
whether the producers of silver themselves, and those most di- 
rectly interested, could not form banking institutions and, deposit- 
ing their silver with the Government for security, receive notes 
from it to the amount of the true market value of the deposits. 
Suppose the notes were issued payable in dollars, the Government 
in all cases agreeing to redeem them in silver at a gold valua- 
tion; so long as the people knew that they could get that quan- 
tity of silver for their notes they would not be likely to demand 
their redemption, any more than they do the redemption of the 
Government notes; and why should they? The promise of the Gov- 
ernment would be to pay a dollar’s worth of silver at a gold valua- 
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tion whenever demanded. The holders, therefore, having that quan- 
tity of silver in case they should demand it, would be just as well 
off as they would be with gold dollars, for one kind would possess 
as much value as the other. In other words, the holders of the 
notes would look tc the Government for their redemption, and it, 
on the other hand, would require such banks to maintain adequate 
security. The silver producers would be better off than they are now, 
because they would be more assured of a permanent use of silver. 
As for fixing the value of the silver by a gold valuation, of course 
there would be no difficulty in doing that. If the value of silver 
continued to decline, the Government could call for more margin, 
so to speak, and thus always protect itself against loss. As a fur- 
ther security, in the event that the Government had only the ex- 
act amount of silver as represented in notes when issued, it might 
demand additional security to cover prospective depreciation either 
in the way of an additional deposit of silver or other security. 

We have not nailed our flag to this plan, but merely give it to be 
considered with others which are now before the public. Of one thing 
we are certain, if a way can be found for continuing the coinage of 
of silver on an honest basis, to the extent, at least, of making good 
the withdrawal of the National bank circulation, or any reasonable 
limit, it should be adopted. If a gold currency is better than a paper 
one, because possessing value independently of Governmental action, 
the same thing is equally true of silver. Both, or the certificates they 
represent, are to be preferred to paper whether issued by the banks or 
the Government. We are quite sure that if Congress shall undertake 
at the next session to find a practicable way of issuing a silver cer- 
tificate representing wholly the market value of silver, that body will 
succeed, and this vexed silver question receive a solution that will 
be as honest as it will be expedient. 

Elsewhere may be found the Warner plan, which has received a 
good deal of attention. It has friends and enemies; but in the 
later discussions of it, the fruit of sounder study, probably, the 
plan is regarded with more favor than by the earlier writers. 
One of the greatest objections is the making of the Government 
a guarantor of the value of the certificates without any considera- 
tion therefor. Perhaps there is no risk, perhaps it is certain that 
silver will go no lower, but surely such is not the consensus of 
opinion, Very likely the Government would not lose much by the 
operation, possibly nothing. But as a practical plan can be devised 
not open to this objection, why not adopt it? Another objection 
raised is, that no provision is made for the existing silver dollar. 
But that is a small matter. The Government paid only the market 
price for silver in the beginning, and if it should redeem the silver 
coinage at a gold valuation, the loss could be easily borne. 
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LOW PRICES AND FAIR PRICES. 


By many it is maintained that low prices are the goal toward 
which we should always run. They believe that under such a con- 
dition our country would reap unparalleled prosperity. This is 
one reason why they are opposed to the present industrial policy, 
because the tendency of it is to maintain higher prices, and they 
would abolish itgin order to bring in that much desired era. 

We are unable to assent to this doctrine that prosperity and low 
prices are synonymous. If they were, why are we not prospering 
at the present time? Certainly prices are low enough to satisfy the 
worst bear,fand yetfall know that we are not living in prosperous 
times. Complaintssvabound everywhere. Nor are these confined sim- 
ply to our country.4,Nor are low prices popular with all classes. 
‘They doubtless are with the buyer in most cases, but not with the 
‘seller. But it so happens that every person living on this planet 
is a buyer and seller; he has two faces or sides to him, like the 
moon or a cheese; but these low-price people unfortunately never 
see but one. They contemplate the human race solely as buyers, 
and forget that they ‘are also sellers. We cannot buy unless we 
sell, and if we demand a low price in purchasing, we must also ex- 
pect a low price in selling. Now, this is only another way of stat- 
ing the fact that prosperity is synonymous, not with low prices, 
but with fair ones. We are all anxious to buy at the lowest and 
sell at the highest, but this cannot be done. We cannot take ad- 
vantage of one another universally in that way; if we attempt this, we 
shall miserably fail. Perhaps as striking effect of low prices, at pres- 
ent, as could be mentioned, are the freight charges on our principal 
railroads. Some of these lines which had for years paid dividends 
with the utmost regularity, are on the brink of bankruptcy. Who 
are gainers by such a change? Certainly not that large class who 
depended on such roads for regular dividends. Certainly not that 
large class who find their wages reduced in consequence. Nor are 
the shippers, for they frankly say that they do not complain so 
much of the low rates as of the unequal ones which have been 
prevailing of late. Now, when a man sells a thing for less than it 
costs him, that loss is either taken from his capital, or, what is true 
in many cases, from that of the persons of whom he originally 
purchased ; hence the enormous bankruptcies of which we hear from 
day to day. It is a long and doleful list. These bankruptcies mean 
that people have been selling without a profit and using up the 
capital of others besides their own. The consumer, may rejoice over 
his cheap purchases perhaps, but he does not think th&t some one 
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else was paying a portion of this purchase for him. Perhaps he did 
not care, but such was the case. We do not believe that in a 
healthy state of society such a state of things will exist. When 
times are truly prosperous, people will get fair prices all around, 
and this is the test of truly solid civilization. If they become too 
low, then losses and bankruptcy arise, from which society in the 
end is generally the loser. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that low prices are not 
always a good thing, or can be considered as low when they are 
the result of enormous combinations of capital and great manufac- 
tories and very small rewards for labor. It is a deplorable state of 
things when a few make all the money, and the great majority of 
people suffer. When we turn to our census and read of the enor- 
mous accumulation of wealth, and the comparatively small number 
of persons who enjoy that wealth, we are inevitably led to ex- 
claim, there is something wrong in our civilization. Great wealth 
and great poverty do not harmonize. And it requires but little 
study to find out precisely what change has occurred in society, what 
has happéned, whereby a few either legally or illegally, or in some 
cases by accident, have become enormously rich. In the case of the 
great factories, products are often sold low, and we are asked, “Is not 
this a gain to society?” But right here we must interpose. Supros 
ing the products are sold low, the agyregate sales enormous, and 
the owners become immensely rich out of the enterprise, then it is 
certain beyond all question that they have not divided fairly with 
their employees. Low as their product may be to the consumer, the 
division of the profits has not been the best for society. The recent 
great fortunes testify to the unequal distribution of the wealth of 
the community. This thing or that thing or the other may seem to 
be low, but when its price is considered with relation to that ob- 
tained for other things, it is not so low; it may be, in fact, very high. 

One of the reasons why these hard times continue, is the mis- 
adjustment of prices. It is true, looking at the subject in a gen- 
eral way, prices are more equal than they used to be. This is due 
to our postal facilities and telegraph. Some of the exchanges are 
trying to prove that this equality is due to their high-toned opera- 
tions, but we are very certain that their position is erroneous. In 
the olden times great fortunes were made from uncertainties that 
do not now exist. All the business of the world is more equally 
on the same plane than formerly. The ocean telegraph did much to 
equalize prices and destroy the advantages which men formerly pos- 
sessed. When we firmly get hold of the idea that we are both pro- 
ducers and consumers, and that we should seek to get and main- 
tain fair prices instead of very low or very high ones, we shall be 
far on the way of preparing a remedy that will end the existing 
business depression. 
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NATIONAL RAILROAD REGULATION. 


There are many questions of Government and business which can 
be correctly answered only after thoughtful experiment. Persons 
live, we admit, who have remedies for all diseases, bodily and so- 
cial, and are ready to administer them on every occasion. They 
know just how a bank or railroad ought to be ‘run—also a church, 
schoolhouse, or government. When, for example, the question of 
re-introducing the coinage of silver was started, these wise ones 
knew exactly what course the Government ought to pursue; they 
had not a tinge of doubt; but unhappily, or otherwise, only a few 
persons in this world possess such prescience. The great majority 
have less knowledge, and must grope through the future, with hope, 
indeed, but never entirely released from uncertainty. 

The question of railroad regulation can never be settled by the 
fiat or specific of any man or government. Those who say, “ Let 
the railroads alone, let them manage their own affairs; they are 
the wisest, and can conduct them better than the Govern- 
ment,” as well as those who are sure that National regulation 
would relieve their patrons from their troubles, in our judgment are 
both wrong. What may have been the wisest course for railroads 
in the past may not be the wisest in the future. The world of 
business is changing like other things. Only a few years ago the 
railroad managers were sure of their capacity to deal with the 
problem. When it was first hinted that perhaps a little National 
regulation might be helpful, these managers, without exception, ob- 
jected. They declared that in the past they had successfully man- 
aged their corporations, if not to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
at least to the satisfaction of themselves, and since this could not 
be denied they preferred to continue in the old way, and resisted 
all suggestions of governmental interference. Of late, however, there 
has been a notable change, one manager after another changing his 
opinion, until we think it can be fairly said that perhaps a ma- 
jority of them are desirous of having the Government undertake 
to some extent the regulation of railroads. 

It may be remarked that the change is by no means sudden, and 
is the outcome of experience. In other words, the railroad managers 
have found out that while they could, at one period of railroad de- 
velopment, manage their affairs quite satisfactorily, they can do so 
no longer, and that some other pcwer or assistance is necessary in 
order to carry it on successfully. In other words, they either im- 
pliedly or openly admit that they have failed to administer these 
enterpri:es in a manner satisfactory either to themselves or to the 
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public. It certainly was well, before the Government attempted the 
work of regulation, to permit these managers to run the length of 
their rope. If the Government had interfered, say, five years ago, 
before the managers had reached their present conclusion, then a 
constant complaint would have come from them, especially if pub- 
lic management had not, on the whole, been judicious or profit- 
able to all concerned. They would have constantly repeated, “We 
are quite capabie of managing our affairs; let us alone; why inter- 
fere?” But now, having done their utmost and failed, if the Gov- 
ernment should undertake the work of supervising or regulating, it 
can only be said of them, in case it should fail, the managers 
also failed. Hence the manifest wisdom of delaying action on the 
part of the Government until things have reached such a crisis, that 
if it shall undertake the work, it will be with the consent and not 
with the opposition of the railroads themselves. 

The last great experiment of railroad regulation was the division 
of earnings by agreement of the companies. The nature of this 
pooling arrangement need not be described. It will suffice our pur- 
pose simply to remark that Mr. Fink, of New York, was the cham- 
pion of the experiment, and believed that it would be successful. 
It has been thoroughly tried, and the judgment is known by all. 
Mr. Fink himself admits that the experiment has not been suc- 
cessful and is now in favor of the Government attempting to do 
what the railroads are unable to accomplish by voluntary agree- 
ment. The experiment of forming a pool was well worth trying. 
It was simply a mode of dividing the profits that were made, and 
thus prevent competition and loss. We know of no reason why 
the railroads were not justified, under their chartets, and in the 
eye of common law and by morality, in trying the experiment. At 
no time did they attempt to make exorbitant prices. This was 
not the object of the scheme, but simply to prevent the railroads 
from engaging in ruinous competition. In another article we shall 
show that such competition has no justification in a well-organized 
society. The pooling arrangement was, therefore, undertaken in a 
right spirit. The plan was broad and well conceived, and certainly 
a more accomplished administrator could not have been found for 
conducting this experiment than Mr. Fink. Having tried this and 
failed, the railroads are at their wits’ end, so to speak, to know what 
to do, and how to protect themselves. Their last great card has 
been played, and, having lost, they turn to the Government for relief. 

The Government, therefore, is in a condition to undertake this 
business under the most favorable conditions. The time is ripe for 
the experiment. To have undertaken it sooner would have been a 
serious mistake. If now the Government should undertake it and 
fail, it cannot be reproached. If it succeed, all will rejoice. 

We have no doubt that Congress at the next session will enact 
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a law whereby the Government will undertake, to some extent, the 
regulation of the business of the railroads. Two bills were before 
the last Congress, the one going very much further than the other 
in the way of regulation. A commission is at present engaged 
in taking testimony with a view of finding out what is the 
best opinion on the subject and how far the Government should 
go. Some information has been gathered, but not very much new 
light has been turned on the subject. About the only fact ren- 
dered more apparent is that the circle is constantly widening of 
those who favor National regulation. The great question, therefore, 
is really not whether the Government shall regulate, but how far it 
shall go. In Massachusetts, and in some other States, boards of 
railroad commissioners have existed for many years, whose chief 
duty has been of an advisory character to the railroad companies. 
Their recommendations have been so judicious that the railroad 
companies have in nearly every case followed them, and to the sat- 
isfaction and advantage of the railroads and the public. 

One class of persons at the present time favor the creation of a 
National board possessing similar powers. Others would go very 
much further. It would seem clear to us, after a study of the op- 
erations of the various State railroad commissions, that the safest 
plan is not to attempt too much in the beginning. Give the board 
such powers as would meet the opinions and wishes of the rail- 
roads themselves, then from time to time add to these powers as 
experience shall justify. Such a course would be safe. The run- 
ning of these vast corporations at a loss means incalculable harm 
and injury to millions of people. These enterprises are too vast, 
and affect too many to be longer continued in jeopardy. If Na- 
tional regulation offers any safety to them, by regulating and con- 
trolling rates and preventing the construction of competing lines 
that are not needed, the remedy should be speedily applied. Let 
the Government act quickly and judiciously, and there is reason for 
hoping that the railroads and the public will both be benefited in 
many ways. 
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STATE BANK NOTES. 


A dispatch was published in this city from Raleigh (N. C.)a few 
months ago, affirming that the officers of the National banks in 
that State would prefer to operate, and “are confident of making 
more money” under a State banking system than they are making 
at present. Their plan of issuing notes is described as a circulation 
of three dollars for one in coin to be held in their own vaults. It 
is, Of course, necessary to the plan, that the law passed by Congress 
in March, 1885, imposing a ten per cent. annual tax on notes Cir- 
culating as money, except National bank notes, should be repealed. 
On that point this dispatch says: 

The entire delegation in Congress from this State favor the repeal 
of the tax on the issues of State banks, and they report the same 


feeling to exist among Senators and Representatives from the other 
Southern States. 


The dispatch adds: 


There is severe stringency in monetary matters in this State, and 
it is confidently predicted by experienced banking men that a State 
system would give great relief to the people and furnish all the 
Capital needed to develop the varied resources of the State. 

How much truth there may be in these positive averments as to 
a tendency of public sentiment in North Carolina, and in the South 
generally, favorable to a return to the old anxte-dellum system of State 
bank issues, we do not undertake to say, but can only hope that 
it is not as strong as represented in this dispatch. Nevertheless, it 
is in vain to disguise the fact that there are powerful causes work- 
ing in that direction in that section of the country. The bankers 
there, like bankers everywhere else, perceive the profitability of being 
permitted by law to create at pleasure three dollars of paper money 
for one of coin money, to be kept in their own vaults, and which 
means, in practice, the actual power of creating paper money with 
a coin reserve of much less than one-third. The special danger at 
the South is the probability that as a consequence of the scarcity 
of its loanable capital, there may be a popular desire for the exist- 
ence of local institutions, with a power of making loans enlarged 
by the multiplication of bank notes. In communities where the 
desires of the people for more borrowing facilities, coincide with the 
interests of banking classes to make gains out .of paper issues, it 
is only too possible that their combined strength will overmatch 
any such resistance as can be made by appedling to sound prin- 
ciples of finance. 

It is too plain that the National Government could not aid in 
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giving general circulation to such bank notes as are proposed in 
this Raleigh dispatch, by receiving them for its revenues, or by 
guaranteeing their payment. Without that aid they would have 
only a local circulation, and with a currency like that we should 
have gone back to descriptions of money, varying in its discount 
according to the distance from the place of issue, and a good deal 
of it becoming from time to time utterly worthless, such as afflicted 
the country before the civil war. 

The danger of such a retrograde step cannot be very great, but 
the mischief, if it should befall us, would be so deplorable that too 
much pains cannot be taken to guard against it. Fortunately, the 
immense preponderance of public opinion, taking the country as a 
whole, is at present on the side of sound doctrine and sound prac- 
tice in the matter of the paper currency. 

We have had now twenty years’ practical enforcement of the doc- 
trines that all paper money, as well as all coined money, shall be 
National in its authorization and regulation; that it is the duty of 
the Government to take care that it shall be equally good in every 
part of the country; and that the circulation shall not be permitted 
of any paper, the payment of which the Government does not itself 
guarantee, at least to the extent of receiving it from its own debtors. 
The public know that bank notes are practically money, and not 
mere promises to pay money; that although their circulation is the- 
oretically voluntary, it is really forced upon everybody; and that 
the creation by the States of banks with the right to issue notes 
was an invasion of the exclusive right of Congress to coin money, 
which first crept in as an unobserved abuse, and did not attract at- 
tention until it had attained such proportions, and had so inter- 
twined itself with the business of the country, that it is doubtful if 
it could ever have been gotten rid of except under the exigencies of 
the civil war. But now that we are well rid of what have been 
aptly described as “pestiferous State bank notes,” by the excise tax 
imposed by Congress in March, 1865, and which the Supreme Court 
of the United States has, upon full argument, pronounced to be con- 
stitutional, it is inconceivable that the country will voluntarily, and 
with its eyes open, permit the revival of that disastrous infliction. 

There is no occasion at present, and will be none for many years, 
to entertain any question of changing the National banking system. 
It is true that it rests upon the National debt, and unless some 
new security for National bank issues can be devised and made sat- 
isfactory to the country, it will come to an end when the debt is 
finally extinguished. But nearly two-thirds of it is not redeemable 
until 1907, and how long after that date some portion of it may ac- 
tually remain unredeemed, nobody can foresee. It is true that the 
reduction of the debt, which is at the ‘moment suspended by the 
falling off in the revenues, may be resumed, and if it is, it will cause 
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a tendency to the contraction of the volume of the National bank 
currency. But a counteracting tendency will arise from the decline 
in the premium on the fours as they approach the period of re- 
deemability. Nearly two-thirds of the debt consists of the fours, of 
which the National banks now hold less than one-sixth of the 
amount in existence, being disinclined to buy them on account of 
the high premium. It may be expected that they will by and by 
purchase them more freely as the premium declines. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


During the eleven ti-onths ending with last May, the number of 
immigrants arriving in this country was 343,439, aS compared with 
454,206 during the corresponding months of the preceding fiscal 
year. The number in May was 66,971, and may be presumed to 
have been at least equally large in June. If that presumption is 
confirmed by the actual figures for June, the immigration for the 
fiscal year just ended was 410,410, a very great number, in view of 
the depression of industries and wages. Bad as times are here, 
they are worse in Europe, and the flow of people this way, although 
checked, is very large, During the eleven months ending with May 
the Irish immigration was 44,629, a falling off only 3,349, thus prov- 
ing that the Irish tendency to emigrate to the United States has 
lost little of its strength. The natural increase of the population 
of Ireland is less than 40,000, so that it is a good deal more than 
offset by emigration to this and other countries. If Ireland is to 
remain as exclusively agricultural as it now is, its condition will 
be improved by reducing its present population of five millions to 
four millions. 

The net reduction of the public debt during the eleven months 
ending with May was 54% million dollars. At that rate the net re- 
duction for the whole of the fiscal year just ended will be 60 mil- 
lions. or about 13 millions in excess of the sinking fund require- 
ment. In November last Mr. McCulloch estimated that the excess 
above that requirement would be 39 millions. We then gave our 
reasons for believing that the views of Mr. McCulloch were entirely 
too sanguine, and we also gave reasons—which we have not since 
seen occasion to change—for thinking that he was equally mistaken 
in predicting such a revival of business this summer as would in- 
crease the revenues of the fiscal year just entered upon above those 
of its predecessor. When Congress reassembles in December, we 
think it will have become apparent that there is no surplus beyond 
the demands of the sinking fund, if, indeed, the revenues will be 
large enough to even provide for that. 
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The President of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Association esti- 
mates that the reduction in the cut of logs in the Northwest last 
winter, as compared with the preceding winter, was equal to 2,000 
million feet, board measure. The Chicago 7zmes says, however, that 
even this reduction was less than the falling off in the demand, 
that the market is “phenomenally low,” and that manufacturers 
have made up their minds to the situation of being obliged to pile 
up extraordinary quantities of lumber during the summer and fall. 
There seems to be scarcely any commodity in which there is not an 
Over-production, or for which the demand is not abnormally defi- 
cient, whichever form of expressing it may be most acceptable to 
the reader. There may be a difference between saying that produc- 
tion is too large for the demand, or that the demand is not large 
enough for the production, but we have never been quite able to see 
what the difference is. 

The Manchester (Eng.) Guardian, of May 26, states that at 4 
meeting, within a few days previously, of the Paris Bankers’ Union, 
at which the bimetallic question was discussed, there appeared to 
be an agreement that France ought to use both metals so long as 
Asia continues to use silver; that a new effort for an international 


bimetallic treaty should be made; that there was “good informa- 
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tion” that Bismarck was friendly to it; and that England should 
not be asked to change her present policy of coining gold at home 
and silver in India, which was viewed as being as favorable to bi- 
metallism as if both the metals were used in both parts of the 
British Empire. From what sources these Parisians obtained “good 
information” about the intentions of Bismarck is not stated. As 
a rule, we can tell better what Bismarck decides to do after we see 
what he actually does. Publicly, he says nothing, except that he is 
considering the question. He has been saying for some time past 
that he regretted the German demonetization of silver, but to undo 
that work is another matter. Recent votes in the German Parlia- 
ment do not indicate a disposition to undo it. 

The London Banker’s Magazine for June concludes that rates of 
interest have at last reached bed-rock in that money center. It de- 
clares that “when money goes begging at a-quarter to a-half per 
cent. per annum, we have a right to consider that the market has 
run down to the bottom of the scale.” Loaning rates once went as 
low as that in Holland a good many years ago, whereupon the 
Dutch proceeded to amuse themselves with a speculation in tulips, 
from which they reaped not only amusement, but a pretty thorough 
depletion of their pockets. 

The 79,515,527 bushels of wheat exported from this country dur- 
ing the eleven months ending with May, 1885, were valued at the 
custom houses at $587,985 less than the 64,902,408 bushels ex- 
ported during the eleven months ending with May, 1884, owing to 
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a fall of about twenty per cent. in the price per bushel. There 
was a corresponding fall in the prices of the wheat flour exported. 

The Razlroad Gazette makes up, from statistics in the office of 
the Commissioner for the trunk railroads to the seaboard, some very 
interesting tables of the movement of freight east and west during 
the past five years. 

The freight movement eastward from the western termini of the 
trunk lines, including the Grand Trunk of Canada, was, in tons: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
10,544,308 .... 10,569,928 .... 9,712,912 .... 10,055,033 .... 8,906,388 

Of the above, the movement to the four seaboard cities, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, was: 

1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 1884. 
osGes06 ..cs GagBReg cece -SBRRTT cee «| =—RROEE keke «= REO 

The westward movement from the four seaboard cities (including 
with Boston, Providence, R. I., and several interior cities in Massa- 
chusetts ) was, during the last seven years: 


Years. Tons. 

EEE Re onan eT nee a ee ee ee ee ee 1,255.225 
ished beak hhn he eR OOO RED: CEROREERES 0600-0000 e mkahe Omes 1,550,053 
ti ieia ede ieee dba wds deen eameneidéebad eae eeeh santa 1,920,558 
Nat 069099664 Kee wcenguienetdaqnedeheanctess4eenedensanens 2,157,982 
elt ii ied ii eae ead we nee eee eee eelianen 2,405,460 
id) bce ceeUMbae bbe Seek bee eedeed daeheuedueeieonsests 2,118,766 
Di vintiiid os akegnededddéeendbhine teeemsendeds“candiian 1,922,192 


The falling off in the east-bound freights to the four railroad 
cities is accounted for in part by an increase in the freights to 
interior points in the Atlantic States, but the falling off in the 
total east-bound movement since 1880 and 1881 must be ascribed 
to the general depression and shrinkage of trade. The west-bound 
movement, consisting almost wholly of manufactured goods, seems 
to have reached its maximum as to quantities in 1882. The dimi- 
nution since has been twenty per cent. in tons, and, doubtless, a 
good deal more than that in money valuation. 

As time goes on, many things now sent East and West on these 
trunk roads will be sent in less quantities, or not sent at all. The 
West, as its population increases, will consume more and more of 
the food which it produces, and buy less and less of the manufac- 
tures of the East. 

But with the same progress of population, there will be new 
products and commodities to be moved both ways on _ these 
roads. 

The building of ships in Great Britain for its own use, for its 
colonies, and for foreign nations, amounted to 588,274 tons in 1884, 
a falling off of slightly more than one-third as compared with 1883, 
when it was 892,216 tons. But it was nearly as large as it was in 
1881, when it was 608,878 tons, and a good deal larger than it was 
during either of the six years preceding 1881. The present year 
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will probably show a falling off in British shipbuilding as compared 
with 1884, but the advantages of Great Britain in cheap iron, cheap 
labor, skilled and unskilled, cheap capital, and long-established ship- 
yards, will for an indefinite period maintain the building of iron 
and steel ships as one of the leading British industries. 


The California exports of wheat and flour from July 1, 1884, to 
June 5, 1885, were equal to 32,000,000 bushels of wheat, and were 
expected to reach 33,500,000 bushels by the end of June, at which 
time the balance not shipped would be, as computed, 17,000,000 
bushels. The exportable surplus of this year’s crop is_ variously 
estimated at from 17,000,000 to 25,c00,000 bushels, and it would 
seem that the State is likely to ship to foreign countries during 
the fiscal year just begun, as much as it did during the last year, 
if the prices are such as to stimulate exportation. As the wheat 
crop this year in Oregon and Washington is exceptionally great, 
the cereal shipments from the Pacific Coast will be on an import- 
ant scale. 

In August, 1879, the fifty-franc ($ 10) notes of the Bank of France 
had all been withdrawn except notes amounting to between eight 
and nine million francs, but at the end of January, 1885, they had 
been again increased to 246 million francs. 


Mr. Chamberlain, of the late Gladstone Ministry, said at a meet- 
ing of the Cobden Club of London, June 13, that British boots 
and shoes were driving American and French goods out of all 
neutral markets, and that in respect to clocks and watches the Eng- 
lish manufacturers were getting the better of their United States 
competitors in the British colonies and elsewhere. Mr. Chamberlain 
may have been a little boastful, but it is certainly true that the 
contest for trade in foreign markets must always be a race for 
selling below everybody else, and that the enormous manufacturing 
population cooped up in Great Britain, and both able and compel- 
led to sell goods on the basis of any rate of wages which is just 
above the starvation point, must be a formidable competitor with 
us and everybody. By all means let us have a reciprocity treaty 
with Canada, into which British wares must necessarily be admit- 
ted on the same terms allowed to ours, and where, with reciproci- 
ity, we can have a fair and equal contest with British manufac- 
turers until we get tired of it. 


The amounts and descriptions of United States bonds deposited 
for National-bank circulation, were as follows at the dates named 


1885—May 23. 1885— Fune 13. 1885— Fune 27. 
err $ 3,520,000 sane $ 3,520,000 — $ 3,520,000 
Se 48,504,550 Kees 48,673,050 . a 48,421,800 
hesveiedves 117,553,550 seus 117,527,800 snee 117,676, 300 
is eweces .«+ 144,169,350 sees 143,470,350 aes 142,617,350 











$ 313,191,200 $ 312,235,450 





$ 313,747,450 
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The London Banker's Magazine for June says, that 1884 was a 
year “of altogether exceptional depression in the prices of Indian 
products,” which statement it supports by a table comparing the 
prices of thirteen principal Indian staples in England, and in ster- 
ling money December, 1884, with those of December, 1883. In 
twelve of them there was a fall, and in some cases of more than 
twenty-five per cent. Cotton was the only article which showed a 
rise, which was from four pence per pound to four pence and a 
farthing. The fall in the gold price of silver per ounce in London, 
from December, 1883, to December, 1884, as given in the same article 
in the London Banker's Magazine, was from 50% to 49% pence. 

The average selling price during last March and April in the 
North of England of finished iron, rails, plates and angles, was 
£4 17s. 11d., which is 5s. 4d. below the lowest point reached dur- 
ing the depression from 1873 to 1879. The average price in March 
and April is made up by the accountant of a Board of Arbitration, 
from actual sales of 65,283 tons. The foreign markets of the world, 
of which we:hear so much, are all open to free trade England, but 
that does not save their iron, or anything else, from a fall in 
prices, which is engulfing their capital and starving their labor. 

Switzerland, with a population of 2,831,787, has a paper currency 
consisting entirely of bank notes, amounting to 129,328,000 francs, 
or $25,865,600. The banks which issue notes have a specie reserve 
of forty-seven million francs in gold and twenty-six millions in 
silver. The American Minister to Switzerland reports that “the 
gold and silver coins of the Latin Monetary Union are everywhere 
received at par,” but that there are no obtainable statistics as to 
the amount of coined money in circulation. 

The Razlroad Gazette reports that there were 667 miles of rail- 
road built in this country from January I to June I9, as compared 
with 1,077 during the corresponding period in 1884. At this rate 
of reduction, the total railroad building of this year will be about 
2,500 miles. 

The Division of Mining Statistics at Washington reports the total 
value of the metals and mineral substances produced in this coun- 
try during the calendar year 1884 at $413,104,620, being a decline of 
$ 39,100,008, as compared with 1883. As a whole, the quantities pro- 
duced were greater in 1884 than in 1883, the decreased valuation 
being attributable to a fall in prices. The 145,221,934 pounds of cof- 
fee produced in 1884 were worth $17,789,687, whereas the less quan- 
tity of 117,151,795 pounds produced in 1883 were worth §$ 18,064,- 
807. The production of 24,089,758 barrels of petroleum in 1884 re- 
alized $20,476,294, whereas the less production of 23,400,229, in 1883, 
realized $25,740,252. 
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THE HISTORY OF OUR COINAGE SINCE 1860. 


After the suspension of specie payments Congress was not much 
concerned with the coining of money for nearly a dozen years. The 
weight and composition of the cent was changed; two, three and 
five-cent pieces were added to the list of coins; and persons were 
to be heavily fined or imprisoned, or both, who should make issue 
or pass “any coin, card, token or device whatsoever in metal or its 
compounds.” Such a punitory measure had become needful in con- 
sequence of the large quantities of bogus devices that were circu- 
lated as substitutes for the one-cent pieces. They were of the same 
size as the legal cent, contained no nickel, averaged about fifty-one 
grains in weight, and were worth “not more than one-fifth of a 
cent.” Not less than three hundred varieties of these false and 
illegal tokens or cents were made and issued during the war 
period. 

When the law of 1857 was enacted, relating the coinage of the cent, 
the opinion yet prevailed that the quantity of metal contained in 
the piece ought to have a value approximating to the value it repre- 
sented. In reducing the cent, therefore, from 168 grains to 72, its 
composition was changed to 88 parts of copper and 12 of nickel. 
As nickel was worth at that time about two dollars a pound, a cent 
contained nearly half that value of nickel. The director of the 
mint maintained that although the change was “well intended,” the 
experience of other countries and our own showed this to be an 
unnecessary liberality, and that the money thus used for buying nickel 
was “so much money wasted.” 

In France a copper piece called a sous then circulated, weighing 
a little more than our cent, composed of 95 per cent. copper, and 
5 per cent. of tin and zinc. He recommended that the law be so 
modified that the cent should contain 95 per cent. of copper, and 
the remainder of zinc and tin in suitable proportions. Acting on 
this recommendation Congress in 1864 authorized the form, weight 
and composition of the cent which has since that time been coined. 

None of the copper coins were a legal tender until 1864, when 
they were endowed with this attribute to a small degree. The next 
year a notable improvement was made in providing for the redemp- 
tion of the five-cent pieces when presented in sums not less than 
$100. But why was Congress unwilling to redeem all the copper 
coins? In London, it was said in one of the mint reports urging a 
wider application of the law, that such coins could be had in large 

quantities at a discount by going to breweries and ale-houses for 
them, but the people preferred new ones, and so the mint was kept 
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active, and the country was overstocked. Long before, the copper 
currency of Brazil had become so enormous that servants who went 
to market had a heavy load to carry each way, copper in going 
and ‘provisions on their return. In 1871 the law was broadened to 
cover all copper, bronze, copper-nickel and base metal coinage. By 
the same law the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to dis- 
continue cr diminish from time to time the manufacture and issue 
of such coins. 

The effort to secure uniformity of coinage with Great Britain was 
begun before the war, and notwithstanding that event, was con- 
tinued. In his second annual report, Mr. Chase reminded Congress 
of the importance of establishing uniform weights, measures and 
coins, and recommended that the half eagle of the United States 
be made equal to the gold sovereign of Great Britain in weight and 
fineness. The Berlin International Statistical Congress, held the 
next year, recommended the reducing of the existing units of money 
to a small number; that each unit should be, as far as_ possible, 
decimally subdivided ; that the coins in use should be expressed in 
weights of the metric system and of the same degree of fineness, 
namely, nine-tenths fine and one-tenth alloy. That body also recom- 
mended the holding of a special Congress which should be author- 
ized to consider and report concerning the relative weights in the 
metrical system, of the gold and silver coins, and to arrange the 
details of the proposed system. This action led a conference in 
Paris in 1867, in which nineteen nations were represented. 

The conference proposed a single standard of gold; coins of equal 
weight and diameter; of equal quality or fineness, nine-tenths fine; 
the weight of the existing five-franc gold piece to be the unit; the 
coins of each nation to bear the names and emblems preferred by 
it, but to be a legal tender, public and private, among all. The single: 
gold standard was an American idea, and other countries, particu~ 
larly France, assented to the adoption of it reluctantly. 

The Finance Committee of the Senate strongly favored the rec- 
ommendations of the conference. One of the questions considered 
in their interesting report was, What provisions, if any, should be 
made for existing contracts in the event of adopting what the con- 
ference had recommended. The committee maintained that private 
debts were made knowing that Congress had the power to regu- 
late the value of coins, which had been repeatedly exercised, but 
in no case had “any provision been made for enforcing existing 
contracts in the old rather than the new standard.” Such, too, had 
been the practice in other countries where the standard had been 
changed. Such, too, was the principle adopted when passing the 
legal-tender law. If made applicable only to future contracts, it 
“would have bankrupted a large portion of the active business men 


of the country, where business compelled them to contract debts.” 
2 
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With respect to public debts, the committee maintained that the 
loan-contract was the only law that ought to affect the creditor 
until his debt was fully discharged. Congress, as the authorized 
agent of the American people, was one party to the contract, and 
could no more vary it by subsequent acts than any other debtor 
could vary his contract. “As to the public creditor, no legislative 
power stands between him and the exact performance of his con- 
tract. Public faith holds the scales between him and the United 
States, and the penalties for a breach of this faith are far more 
severe and disastrous to the nation than courts, constables and 
sherifis can be to the private debtor.” The public debt was then 
so large that a reduction of three and a-half per cent. in the stand- 
ard—which would have been necessary had Congress adopted the 
recommendation of the conference—would have reduced the public 
debt $90,000,000. But neither Congress nor the country, nor the 
countries in the old world were fully prepared for the change. 

When the attention of Congress was next fixed on the subject 
of coinage, a bill revising the mint laws was before that body. No 
revision had been made since 1838, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury requested Mr. Knox, the Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, 


to revise them. In the spring of 1870 a bill was sent to the House 


embodying his labors. Among the amendments proposed in the 
bill were the establishing of a mint bureau in the Treasury De- 
partment, which should have charge of the operations of the mints 
and assay offices, and the discounting of the coinage of the silver 


dollar. The reason given for the latter amendment in the report 


accompanying the bill was, that by the legal ratio existing between 
the two metals, the silver dollar was worth a premium of about 
three and a-half per cent., and consequently was no longer em- 
ployed in making payments, while the gold dollar remained as the 
unit of account. Subsequently, the Secretary transmitted to the 
‘House copies of the correspondence of the department with public 
officers and other individuals, whose opinions had been solicited in 
preparing the bill. The bill was reported by the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Senate, discussed two days and passed, and then sent to 
the House. Mr. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, who was chairman of the 
Coinage Committee, recommended the passage of the bill. He said 
that it had received as careful attention as he had ever known a 
committee to bestow on any measure. “We proceeded, with great 
deliberation, to go over the bill, not only section by section, but 
line by line, and word by word.” An exhaustive discussion followed, 
and Mr. Hooper, of Boston, delivered an elaborate speech, in which 
he thoroughly explained each section. Reaching that relating to 
the silver dollar, he said, “This dollar, by reason of its intrinsic 
value being greater than its nominal value, long since ceased to be 
a coin of circulation, and is melted by manufacturers of silverware. 
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It does not circulate in commercial transactions with any country, 
and the convenience of these manufacturers, in this respect, can 
better be met by supplying small stamped bars of the same stand- 
ard, avoiding the useless expense of coining the dollar for that pur- 
pose.” Mr. Kelley also added, “It is impossible to retain the double 
standard. The values of gold and silver continually fluctuate. 

Hence all experience has shown that you must have one standard 
coin which shall be a full legal tender, and then you may promote 
your domestic convenience by having a subsidiary coinage of silver 
which shall circulate in all parts of your country as legal tender 
for a limited amount.” The bill passed the House by a vote of Iio 
to 13, and after further discussion and amendments by the Senate, 
was referred to a committee of conference whose report was adopted. 
Thus the measure received much more careful attention than most 
measures. Congress did not act blindly in discontinuing the coinage 
of the silver dollar. Congress merely put in legal form the previous 
action of the people. 

-In the Treasury bill a subsidiary dollar weighing 384 grains and 
having a limited legal-tender power was recommended. Instead of 
authorizing this, the bill authorized a trade dollar weighing 420 
grains and possessing unlimited legal tender. It was coined at the 
request of merchants who were trading with China and other 
Eastern people, and was not intended for use in this country. 

Although Congress had discontinued the coinage of the silver dol- 
lars, the legal-tender quality of those existing was not affected. None, 
however, had been coined since 1809, and long before the enacting 
of this law they had disappeared. Their demonetization came four 
years later in revising the statutes of the United States. The “Re- 
vision,” as the new compilation was called, superseded all pre-exist- 
ing general laws to which it referred. By the revision all the silver 
coins of the United States were declared to be a legal tender for 
payments not exceeding $5. This, of course, included the silver 
dollar. As nothing can be taken away from nothing, it is difficult 
to perceive how this action of the revisers affected anything or 
anybody, inasmuch as no silver dollars were then in circulation and 
their coinage had been formally discontinued. 

Hardly had the administration of the new coinage law been begun 
when silver, as compared with gold, fell rapidly in price. Within 
twelve months the quantity of silver contained in a silver dollar 
could be purchased for 98 cents in gold: in 1874, for four cents 
less; in 1876, the price had advanced to 97.2 cents, and the next 
year it fell to 90 cents. Such a sudden and large disturbance in the 
price of silver was unparalleled. As the people of this country were 
using for a circulating medium only United States notes and the 
notes of National banks, current exchanges were not affected by 
the fluctuating ratio between the two metals. The Government con- 
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tinued to receive gold at the custom houses, and to disburse it in 
paying the public obligations. No one felt wronged in paying or 
receiving it. The decline in the value of silver affected no class ex- 
cept the producers and those who employed it in the arts. 

In March, 1875, Mr. Reagan, a member of the House, offered an 
amendment to a bill relating to the issue of small silver coins, de- 
claring that the silver coins of the United States of the denomina- 
tion of one dollar should be a legal tender in a payment at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding $50. By this amend- 
ment the legal-tender power of the trade dollars wculd have been in- 
creased from five dollars to fifty. A month later the Senate amended 
the bill and authorized the coinage of a silver dollar nine-tenths 
fine, and weighing 412,54, grains troy, and which was to be a legal 
tender to the amount of $20 in one payment, except for duties and 
interest on the public debt. The profit from coining this dol- 
lar was to. accrue to the Treasury. Each House passed the amend- 
ment proposed therein, and did nothing more. 

The production of silver in large quantity in this country began 
in 1862, but finding a ready market abroad and also at home for 
use in the arts, the demonetization of the silver dollar occasioned no 
injury to any one. But when Congress determined to resume specie 
payments, and the value of silver declined in Europe, then the pro- 
ducers of silver awoke to the importance of getting the coinage 
law so amended as to permit the largest use of silver. If free 
coinage could be adopted, and the limitation on their legal-tender 
power be removed, a larger quantity of silver would be coined and 
used as money, and the value of silver would be sustained or 
enhanced. 

A strong agitation now arose for the remonetization of silver. The 
statement was put forth and constantly repeated, that silver had 
been stealthily demonetized through ,the unceasing alertness of 
money-grasping creditors. In truth, they could have been as justly 
accused of filling up the Mississippi, or of removing the sands of 
the Desert of Sahara. For twenty years we had had two stand- 
ards, not gold and silver, but gold and paper, and in most trans- 
actions persons had bought and sold by the paper standard; no one 
ever thought of giving or receiving silver, consequently when Con- 
gress stopped the coinage of the silver dollar and demonetized it, 
a kind of dollar was erased from the statute book, whose use the 
people had long discarded and quite forgotten. 

The silver producers were joined by a powerful ally, those who 
were in favor of an increase in the currency and of paying the 
public debt in silver. In previous chapters we have shown how 
fiercely the resuming of specie payments was resisted from the 
close of the war until their consummation, and how strong was the 
sentiment, at times, of discharging the bonded obligations of the 
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Government with legal-tender notes. When specie payments were 
finally assumed, but the value of a silver dollar was worth consid- 
erably less than a gold one, opinion in favor of paying the bonds 
in silver quickly developed. It was not without strong legal founda- 
tion, as we have elsewhere shown. The silver producers, thus re- 
inforced were strong in number, and the contest they have waged 
is one of the most interesting in monetary history, and of far- 
reaching practical consequences to the Government and to the 
people. 

The chief argument advanced by the supporters of silver was 
that prices depended largely on the volume of money, and conse- 
quently silver should be employed, otherwise a grievous wrong 
would be inflicted on society. Senator Jones, of Nevada, was the 
champion of the movement for restoring the use of silver. Through 
his effort a monetary commission was created to investigate the 
subject, of whica he was appointed chairman. The report of the 
commission is one of the most elaborate and able pleas in support 
of a cause ever made to Congress. It was chiefly the work of the 
chairman, and George M. Weston, the able secretary of the com- 
mission. Both were complete masters of the subject. 

The commission remark, “It is obvious that a violent contraction 
in the volume of money would have been disastrous to all classes 
of creditors, including nations. This would be its first effect, its 
more immediate result. . . . Price is the expression in money 
terms of the relation which the unit of money bears to a specified 
quantity, or the unit of each and every other thing in exchange, 
Under a credit system where contracts, aggregating a vast amount, 
to pay money at future periods have been made, steadiness in prices 
becomes the all-important consideration, and that steadiness de- 
pends on the steadiness in the quantitive relation between money 
and all other things. The performance of contracts to deliver com- 
modities or render services is not made either less or more diffi- 
cult by an increase or decrease in the volume of money. But 
nearly all contracts in the commercial world are for the future de- 
livery of money, and the consideration received and the promise 
made in such contracts are based on existing prices. The com- 
mand, therefore, which commodities and services may have over 
money in the future, and which will find its expression in price 
becomes a matter of vital importance. 

“ Under firmly-established systems the value of each unit of either 
metallic or fiat money depends absolutely upon the number of such 
units and the relation they bear to the services they are required 
to perform. The purchasing power of the world’s entire stock of 
metallic money would neither be increased nor diminished by an 
increase diminution of its magnitude, if other things should at the 
same time_remain unchanged. The value of that stock can only be 
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changed by an increase or diminution of the things which it is the 
function of money to measure. If the volume of either metallic 
money or accepted fiat money should be doubled at however great 
or little cost, other things remaining the same, the aggregate value 
of neither would be changed, but the value of each unit would be 
diminished one-half. . . It is the magnitude of that stock rela- 
tive to the amount of services it is required to perform that con- 
trols the value of each unit of either metallic or fiat money.” 
The commission then advance a step, and consider the influence 
of “banking expedients "—checks, bills of exchange, and clearing- 
houses on prices. They maintained that when the volume of money 
is diminished these expedients must diminish, and prices must fall 
in a corresponding ratio. Money is the primary and governing 
force whose functions cannot be superseced by any device what- 
ever, and whose volume or existence does not depend on bank- 
ing expedients, while these expedients grow out of money and could 
not exist without it. The farthest extent to which they can be 
used is already practically reached, and they can only increase, and 
must decrease, as the volume of money increases or diminishes. 
This reasoning partially applies to the effect of credit on prices.” 
From the beginning to the end of their argument the commis- 
sion sought to show not simply that prices were principally deter- 
mined by the volume of money, but by the volume of metallic 
money. We have made the only reference to paper money con- 
tained in this elaborate report. The idea is ever kept before 
us that the volume of metallic money determines prices, while 
the influence of bank and Government money, and bills of ex- 
change, bank checks and credit is carefully left quite out of 
sight. If it were true that prices mainly rest on a_ metallic 
foundation, then their argument would have been conclusive, for 
the silver portion of that foundation in some countries is so large 
that it cannot be removed without sinking prices, any more than 
the land above a mine can retain its level if all the coal and sup- 
ports beneath are taken away. When Hamilton wrote in his Mint 
report (1791) that “to annul the use of either of the met- 
als as money is to abridge the quantity of circulating medium, 
and is liable to all the objections which arise from a comparison of 
the benefits or a full, with the evils of a scanty, circulation”—this 
state of things existed. The first United States bank had not been 
created ; only three State banks existed, and the quantity of notes 
issued by them was very small. The money then in circulation 
consisted chiefly of gold and silver. To demonetize either metal 
at that time would have inevitably caused a sinking of prices and 
great distress. Such a step would have been criminally unwise. 
For forty years this was the general opinion. Said Senator San- 
ford, in his report in 1830: “Our system of money established in 
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the year 1792 fully adopts the principle that it is expedient to coin 
and use both metals as money, and such has always been the 
opinion of the people of the United States.” The circulation of 
the country for a long period was chiefly foreign coin, and this is 
why it was made a legal tender and was so conspicuous in our 
monetary system. The question of establishing a correct ratio be- 
tween gold and silver engaged the attention of men, inside and 
outside Congress, from the beginning, and for many years was the 
chief topic of discussion pertaining to the coinage. 

At the time of making the Sanford report, however, some per- 
sons saw that metallic money was not the only money that influ- 
enced prices. Bank notes had come into general use, and readily 
circulated. The notes of the Second United States Bank especially 
were in high repute, and were everywhere received for their face 
value. These notes had the same effect on prices as the gold and 
silver they represented. Secretary Ingham, in his report on the Rel- 
ative Value of Gold and Silver, saw this. So had John White, 
cashier of the Bank of the United States, at Baltimore, who had 
carefully studied the matter. They clearly saw that the outflow 
of gold was caused not so much by its wrong legal ratio to sil- 
ver, as by its greater value for exportation purposes than the 
paper then in circulation. Silver went as well as gold. Foreigners 
did not want our bank notes, but would readily take our coin. 
Either metal was worth more to them than our bank notes, and so 
both fled, leaving the paper money behind. It was another illustra- 
tion of the familiar fact that paper money has no wings. but, as 
the notes remained at par, their circulation was not checked, and 
prices were not affected by the outflow of the precious metals, for 
the volume of money remained the same or increased. 

At a later period when the California and Australian gold mines 
were discovered, Chevalier and others in Europe favored the de- 
monetization of gold, in order to “redress the situation.” In other 
words they favored this change in the interest of creditors, but in 
Europe the proportion of metallic money to the whole amount 
then existing was far greater than the proportion in this country, 
consequently a demonetization of either gold and silver there would 
have caused a fearful contraction, with very costly results. But 
here the question was not considered, although the results, if the 
change had been made, would not have been so serious, because 
bank notes formed so large a portion of the circulating medium. 
If the effect of demonetizing one or the other at that time had 
been to weaken the superstructure of paper money, then, indeed, 
would the consequences have been terrific to all classes. Demone- 
tization in Europe meant the deliberate destruction of a portion 
of the metallic money in order that the value of the remainder 
might be preserved or enhanced. Such a change at no time has 
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ever engaged the attention of a considerable number of persons in 
our country with respect to the metallic circulation. 

The effect of paper money in inflencing prices, and consequently 
in diminishing the importance of both gold and silver for mone- 
tary purposes, was clearly seen by Senator Hunter, of Virginia, in his 
report on a change in the coinage in 1852: “If all the pecuniary 
transactions of society had been settled in currency, and there had 
been no currency, but specie, there is reason to believe that the 
present state of things would give unmistakable evidences of the 
effects of a contraction of the currency upon our enterprise and 
industry. But, since the general use of bills of exchange, currency 
has not constituted the only means of settling pecuniary transac- 
tions; and in the middle of the seventeenth century, when banks 
began to be felt in commercial affairs, specie has not constituted 
the currency of the world; but this last has been so largely com- 
posed of paper that we cannot omit its consideration in ary ques- 
tion connected with our standard of value. Perhaps no discovery 
in the whole machinery of commerce has been more important to 
the world than that of the bill of exchange, none which saved so 
much labor in its processes, none which was so efficient in keeping 
up some approximation between the real and the money standards 
of the world.” . . But this, he continued, was not “the only 
mode in which paper has diminished the demand for the precious 
metals.” Bank notes had been issued, based not on the principle 
of having them rest on a deposit of coin for their full amount, but 
on the capacitv of the issuers to redeem them when presented. 
They not only swelled the volume of money, but released the use of 
gold and silver for money purposes, and so caused the freer use of it 
in the arts. The size of the price-measure, therefore, was not di- 
minished by this process of adding paper money and withdrawing 
specie. But there was only one measure, though, having a truly 
composite character. 

During the war specie payments were suspended, and the paper 
standard deteriorated. But, as we have shown elsewhere, the higher 
prices were not merely the registration marks of depreciation. 
They were caused partly by the enormously increased demand for 
things. While the suspension lasted, a large portion of our specie 
went abroad because there was no use for it here. As the time 
drew near for resuming, it returned in payment for bonds issued in 
order to get it, and for products. No silver accompanied the yellow 
metal. When, therefore, Congress demonetized it, the event had not 
the remotest effect on prices, for no silver was in circulation, or 
formed a basis for the paper money then in use. Had not the sil- 
ver become an important product, the value of which it was desir- 
able to sustain, it is probable that the “dollar of the fathers ” would 
have henceforth quietly rested with the fathers themselves. 
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Although the demonetization of money that we did not possess 
could have had no influence on prices, the action of Congress did 
have a prospective effect. Our country had become a large pro- 
ducer of silver, and if the coinage law had not been changed, all 
the silver might have been coined, its value better sustained, the 
volume of currency increased, prices advanced, and debt-paying, ex- 
cept in cases requiring gold, rendered more easy. These effects of 
continuing the unlimited coinage of silver were so clearly seen that 
the sudden growth of a party in favor of returning to the bimetal- 
lic system surprised no one familiar with the currency agitation for 
the fifteen years, or more, preceding. 

A bill was introduced into the House, providing for the free coin- 
age of silver in 1876. The speeches for which that formed a 
text were voluminous. On no financial subject in the last 
twenty-five years did so many small fishes talk like whales. Many 
speakers denounced the public creditor in severe and unreason- 
ing terms. The matter of paying in the bonds in silver instead of 
gold was discussed over and over again. In truth, the question was 
a very narrow one, the facts were undisputed, but inconsiderate 
speech making was the order of the day. The bill was amended, 
limiting the maximum amount of coinage to $4,000,000 a month, 
and establishing a minimum of half that amount. President Hayes 
vetoed the bill, but it was passed over his veto by both Houses. 
No silver, however, is coined on private account, the silver mine 
owners get a new outlet for their silver to the extent of the Gov- 
ernment purchases, while it gets the profit of the difference between 
the market price paid for the silver and the legal price, which is 
realized when the silver is paid in discharge of debts. One pro- 
vision of the bill related to international action for the restoration 
of the use of silver, but nothing has yet been accomplished. 

The effects of this legislatior may be briefly considered. The first 
effect was to enlarge the market for silver, thus aiding the silver pro- 
ducer. The second effect was, so far as prices have been inflated, debtors 
could more easily pay their debts. But what has been the effect on the 
value of money? It may be worth while to repeat a remark of the sil- 
ver commission that if “the volume of either metallic money or accept- 
ed fiat money should be doubled at however great or little costs, other 
things remaining the same, the aggregate value of neither would be 
changed, but the value of each unit would be diminished one half.” 
This remark approximates as closely to the truth, probably, as most 
economic generalizations, and if it be thus accepted, the deduction 
follows that the injection of silver into the body of the currency in- 
flated it but added no value. All the labor and skill spent in bring- 
ing silver from its dark hiding places to the light, and in transporting 
and coining it, have gone for naught. Prices may be higher, but the 
aggregate value of our circulation remains the same. 
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It will not be questioned, however, that two classes do gain by 
the change, the silver producer and the private debtor. From an early 
period the world has not neglected the latter. If one believed many 
of the speeches delivered on the Bland bill, he would conclude that 
the fate of debtors was unceasingly hard, and that the remorseless 
creditor always triumphed. History teaches another lesson. In the 
Jewish theocracy the creditor’s claim was released after seven years, 
and in intervals of similar length the land was allotted anew to the 
people. Kings of almost all ages have debased their coinage at ir- 
regular intervals, but if this was done primarily to aid themselves, 
private debtors were far more benefited. Statutes of limitation 
and bankrupt laws exist among all civilized nations as means of 
redressing injuries, squaring accounts, and giving the unfortunate 
another chance in the race. The world looks on these measures 
with approval, otherwise they would not stand; remembering their 
universal prevalence, how imperfect is the vision that discerns favor- 
able legislation only for the strong and the rich. If the mental 
strabismus of such persons shall ever be corrected, they will experi- 
ence a joyful surprise of the first magnitude. There was no need 
therefore, of enacting the silver law to aid the debtor. The circu- 
lation of the currency was expanding quite enough by additions of 
gold and bank notes, and by the more general use of those instru- 
ments of exchange, which have so marvelously economized the use 
of all kinds of money. 

With respect to the payment of public debts, there was no need of 
increasing the currency to pay them, for the reason that they are not 
paid, or very slowly. The public debts of the Old World, save here 
and there an exception, are not paid at all, no more money conse- 
quently is needed for that purpose. On the other hand, the world’s 
public indebtedness has been increasing in a fearful manner for a 
long period, and is not likely to stop with many nations until their 
creditor-power is exhausted; so long as this movement continues, the 
millions who are to receive the money thus borrowed, are to lose 
rather than gain by diluting the currency. The lender, not the bor- 
rower; the bondholder, not the Government contractor and workman, 
will continue to gain most by expanding the currency until the bal- 
ance in the world’s debt-account appears on the other side of the 
ledger, and debts are paid faster than they are made. Of such a 
change only two or three of the many nations give the faintest 
sign. Admitting, therefore, that an enlarged demand for money 
enhances its value, unless the quantity be increased or its movement 
be accelerated, as European nations do not use much in paying 
debts, the people need not be concerned in that regard whether the 
quantity be great or small. The short history of increasing the 
volume of money among nations is, borrowing more easily, they 
have contracted more than $25,000,000,000 of debts, and are yet bor- 
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rowing. The prophetic genius of Burke is not required to predict 
with confidence what the end of this Himalaya of debt will be. 
In this country debt-paying has proceeded more rapidly, but the 
amount paid from month to month has been so small, and been 
retained in the Treasury so briefly, that it would be very difficult 
to show wherein any interest has suffered from this cause. With 
respect to States and cities, while they make large demands on the 
people in the way of taxes, the money is immediately put in banks 
and passes into circulation, so that no derangement whatever can be 
ascribed to the use of money for State or municipal purposes. Is 
not this argument then for increasing the volume of money, because 
the uses for it are multiplying and enlarging without much founda- 
tion? and are not the suffering and injury prophesied if a different 
policy should prevail, grounded in fear or unwillingness to deal justly 
by those who have trusted individuals and nations? 

Many unquestionably have been injured by accepting wrong 
theories of money as true, particularly that inflation is synonymous 
with prosperity and contraction with hard times. We are now over- 
shadowed with depression, men are losing wealth, the best enter- 
prises languish and fail, yet the volume of money is increasing. 
The same thing happened after the panic in 1873. During the suc- 
ceeding six years of depression additions to the currency were fre- 
quent, yet the good times so anxiously desired did not come. The 
wants of business did not require the restoration of the monetary 
function to silver; and the spring-time of prosperity would have re- 
turned as quickly if that ancient and honorable metal had been put 
into the hands of cunning workmen to be manufactured into myriad 
forms to gratify the tastes of man as by putting it into the baser 
melting-pot of the mint. When the people cease to live in the air 
in balloons and become content to walk on the firm earth of reality, 
and sincerely believe that true prosperity does not spring from the 
mysterious manipulation of stock, and other, excharges, that excessive 
gains by the few are usually acquired by a corresponding loss to a 
larger number, and relinquish their faith in the money quackeries 
by which they have been so badly duped, their commercial, indus- 
trial and moral character will be as completely revolutionized as the 
permanent prosperity of the country will be assured. 
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WEBSTER AND FINANCE. 


[ CONTINUED FROM THE JUNE NUMBER. | 


We come now to speak of a measure the adoption of which was 
procured during the session of the Fourteenth Congress, and in the 
furtherance of which Webster bore a master hand. The measure 
referred to is known as the Specie Resolution. Of this measure 
and its practical results, Edward Everett has said: “It would be dif- 
ficult to name a political measure, in the history of the Government, 
which has accomplished its design with greater simplicity and direct- 
ness, and that design one of paramount importance to the country, 
and coming home to the business of every individual.” 

The state of the currency during and at the close of the war 
has been already referred to. It was in the worst possible condition. 
A multitude of issues, from as many banks, circulated through the 
country, and no one could tell, until he came to use his money, 
whether it was worth its face or was negotiable only at a discount. 
And this discount varied very widely as between bills from one part 
of the country and another. Only in New England were bank notes 
at a par with specie. It is very easy, from this, to understand that 
many difficulties would necessarily arise in regard to the making of 
payments in this heterogeneous currency. No one could know, for 
the time being, whether he was receiving pay in full for a debt or 
not; it would depend upon the value of his money when he came 
to dispose of it. Of course all trade was hampered; to transact 
business became an annoyance. Industries were depressed; prices 
tended upward. 

The Constitution provides that all duties and taxes levied on the 
people shall be uniform. Notwithstanding this provision, however, 
duties and taxes were collected in the different States in the legal 
currency of those States. In New England it was gold and silver; 
in other States it was something worth from one to twenty-five per 
cent. less than gold and silver. So the taxes were not uniform, as 
provided by law; Massachusetts paid higher duties than Pennsyl- 
vania. Here was injustice of the most flagrant type. How was the 
matter to be remedied? It may be urged that the collectors did 
not do their duty; they should have enforced the law and received 
only legal money. Very true; but with what authority could they 
have maintained their position in face of facts and conditions. 
There was no better money to be had in the district, and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers who paid the duties and taxes were not 
to be blamed for conditions which they had no direct hand in 
framing. The collector could demand specie, or its equivalent, but 
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could he expect to receive that which did not exist? No! The 
only remedy to be applied with any hope of satisfactory results was 
that which first occurred to the deep fathoming mind of Webster, 
and that was legislation. The Government could reassert itself to 
maintain the rights of the people. The dead law could,be revived 
by a new enactment looking to future results. The dilatoriness of 
Government officials could be supplemented by needful pressure from 
the Treasury Department. 

A bill offered by Mr. Calhoun on the 25th of April, 1816, looking 
to the restoration of the currency, was rejected in the House of 
Representatives. The next day Mr. Webster introduced three resolu- 
tions having the same object in view. The first two were simply 
declaratory of principles, and so were withdrawn when it was found 
that they did not meet the approval of several gentlemen who de- 
sired to support the bill proper. The third resolution provided 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should adopt such measures as 
he might deem necessary, to cause, as soon as practicable, all sums 
of money due to the United States, “to be collected and paid in 
the legal currency of the United States, or Treasury notes, or notes 
of the Bank of the United States, as by law provided and declared, 
or in notes of banks which are payable and paid on demand, in 
the said legal currency of the United States.” And it further de- 
clared that after the 20th of February next, ensuing, nothing else 
should be received in payment of public dues. 

It was a matter of not a little surprise to many, even the most 
ardent supporters of the measure, that it accomplished its purpose 
so promptly and withal so effectually. Nothing remained to be 
desired. A complete restoration of the currency was effected, and 
the Government revenue was placed upon a safe basis. 

By what law such a change was brought about is not easily de- 
termined. The state of the currency was certainly most deplorable, 
and the revenue was in a chaotic condition; and yet, a vote of 
Congress, a fiat of Government, and lo! order and harmony reigned 
once more. How is it accounted for? It is accounted for in the 
same way that the resumption of specie payments in 1879 is ex- 
plained. Congress had been wrestling with the problem of resump- 
tion for more than ten years subsequent to the war, and found 
itself no nearer a solution of the vexed question at the end of the 
period. One bright morning it was decided to vote resumption at 
whatever cost. The date was fixed. When the day arrived the Na- 
tion resumed payments in specie, and not a ripple of excitement, 
or disturbance of any kind, gave indication that anything unusual 
was taking place. One of the most momentous questions of the 
time was settled without the least difficulty, and everybody ex- 
Claimed with one accord, marvelous! Of both these measures it 
was said, by thinking men even, “ They will come to naught.” And 
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those who favored them, and had faith in their efficiency, were 
surprised at the ease and completeness of the change. It is true, 
the reason for the thing is not as important as the fact itself, and 
yet, if the fact can be traced to a law, by so much is our capacity 
to cope with similar difficulties increased. No law has, as yet, been 
deduced, so far as our observation goes, although it has not escaped 
our notice that many ofzuzons have been offered, of more or less 
value as such. Restoration of confidence, actual preparation for the 
event, a subtle feeling that, somehow, authority is potent in the ac- 
complishment of desired ends—these, and like elements, no doubt, 
enter into the computation by which we seek to explain the re- 
sults. And yet, what is the law? 

The arguments employed by Webster in support of his resolution 
have been briefly alluded to. They were based upon the necessi- 
ties of the situation. “As to the opinion advanced by some,” says 
Webster, “that the object of the resolution cannot in any way be 
answered, that the revenues cannot be collected otherwise than as 
they are now, in the paper of ’any and every banking association, 
which chooses to issue paper, it cannot for a moment be admitted. 
This would be at once giving up the Government, for what is Gov- 
ernment without revenue, and what is revenue that is gathered to- 
gether in the varying, fluctuating, discredited, depreciated, and still 
falling promissory notes of two or three hundred distinct, and, as 
to this Government, irresponsible banking companies? If it cannot 
collect its revenues in a better manner than this, it must cease to 
be a government. This thing, therefore, is to be done; at any rate 
it is to be attempted. . . . It is the duty of the House to inter- 
fere with its own authority. Having taxed the people with no 
light hand, it is now its duty to take care that the people do not 
sustain these burdens in vain. The taxes are not borne without 
feeling. They will not be borne without complaint, if, by misman- 
agement in collection, their utility to Government should be lost, 
and they should get into the Treasury at last only in discredited 
and useless paper.” Thus, again, the rights of the people were 
vindicated. 

During the period of the existence of the Second Bank of the 
United States, the finances were generally in a sound and satisfac- 
tory condition, and the country grew and prospered. The bank 
was managed in an economical and business-like manner. It was 
a blessing to the nation. It was the agent of the Treasury, and 
as such administered its trusts with wisdom, honesty and despatch. 
However, it came to be seen in the course of time that the Gov- 
ernment, through its chief executive, had too much power in its 
relations with the institution, and that the fears of Webster that 
such power, in some form, would, sooner or later, operate to its dis- 
advantage, were not groundless. 
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General Jackson, in his first message to Congress, called atten- 
tion to the fact that the bank charter would expire in 1836, and 
that, in its proper place, the matter would demand the attention 
of that body. Nothing in the message, however, gave intimation 
of what his position would be relative to it in case Congress should 
decide to renew the charter. The question of constitutionality was 
not apparently thought of. Something like two years later Jackson 
was disappointed in his attempt to control the appointment of the 
officers of one of the eastern branches of the bank. His efforts 
were resisted by the bank, and from that time it was seen that he 
did not look with friendly eyes upon the institution. The feeling, 
at first litthke more than apparent, at length grew into open and 
pronounced hostility. In the first session of the Twenty-Second 
Congress the subject of the renewal of the charter came up for 
consideration. The measure was introduced by Mr. Dallas. 

It was discussed in the usual able and intelligent manner by Mr. 
Webster and many other friends of the measure. The institution 
deserved well of those in whose hands it was for further continu- 
ance. Mr. McLane, then Secretary of the Treasury, commended it 
in his report in the most favorable terms. The bank was popular, 
its credit abroad was sound, its bills on England were sought for 
in place of specie for remittance to India and China. Everything 
was favorable as far as the bank was concerned. It caused no little 
surprise, therefore, when Jackson vetoed the bill after it had passed 
both houses of Congress by large majorities. 

The arguments employed by Webster in support of the bank are 
well worth perusal. They give out no uncertain sound. They have 
the ring of genuineness, and one cannot fail to see that they ex- 
press the deep-seated conviction of their author, however men may 
choose to differ in regard to their relative importance. He begins 
by dealing heavy blows against the tendency which he discovers 
towards an irredeemable paper currency. He depicts in most elab- 
orate phrase the evils of such a currency, and draws upon history 
in support of his position. “Of all the contrivances for cheating 
the laboring classes of mankind, none has been more effectual than 
that which deludes them with paper money. This is the most ef- 
fectual of inventions to fertilize the rich man’s field by the sweat 
of the poor man’s brow. Ordinary tyranny, oppression, excessive 
taxation, these bear lightly on the happiness of the mass of the 
community, compared with a fraudulent currency and the robberies 
committed by depreciated paper. Our own history has_ recorded 
for our instruction enough, and more than enough, of the demoral- 
izing tendency, the injustice, and the intolerable oppression on the 
virtuous and well disposed, of a degraded paper currency, author- 
ized by law, or in any way countenanced by Government.” He 
next proceeds to define the constitutional prerogative of Govern- 
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ment in the coinage of gold and silver. Such coinage, he main- 
tained, is the prerogative of Government solely. Other powers 
and authorityfmay, in certain cases, be delegated; this cannot. It 
is beyond all dictation and control in the hands of Government. 
He maintained that the right of Government to issue a paper sub- 
stitute for gold and silver to be at least questionable. From the 
standpoint of expediency he would, at least. deprecate such action 
even upon a specie basis. But he did not hesitate to affirm that 
that system was iniquitous which allowed a class of institutions 
beyond Government control to issue that which in its excess would 
drive all gold and silver out of circulation, thus, in fact, supersed- 
ing any efforts of Government to the contrary. This was just the 
position occupied by the State banks whenever Government con- 
trol over paper issues was discontinued. The experiment had been 
tried with always the same result. During the existence of the 
Bank of the United States, the Government supervision of the 
currency was sufficient,to prevent any trouble. Paper was at par 
with specie. Whenever ‘the State institutions were allowed the con- 
trol, specie very soon became an unknown quantity in the com- 
munity. Hence, Webster argued, and rightly, that paper money 
should be issued only as a substitute in the channels of circula- 
tion for gold and silver, and that in order to maintain its equal- 
ity with gold and silver at all times, its issue should be under 
Government supervision. And, furthermore, since the right of Gov- 
ernment to issue paper money was, at least, an open question, it 
ought to delegate the authority necessary to an institution of its 
own creating under prescribed laws and regulations. This, in brief, 
is the argument upon this point which Webster used in support 
of the measure. 

Then, as an institution qualified to deal in exchange, foreign and 
domestic, Mr. Webster saw in the bank a medium of great prac- 
tical usefulness. He maintained that the producer or the shipper of 
produce at New Orleans, Savannah, or Charleston, in making ship- 
ment for Europe, should be able, on the spot, to cash his Dill 
drawn against such shipment, without charge for “brokerage, guar- 
anty or commission.” Such were the conditions under the then 
existing bank, and the manifold benefits accruing to the business 
world were nowhere doubted. 

It is true there was a disposition to find fault with this preroga- 
tive of the bank among a class of brokers who found their own 
profits, arising from a similar line of business, somewhat lessened 
in consequence of the regulating tendency of the bank in all mat- 
ters of foreign exchange. The influence of the bank had always 
been in the direction of uniform low rates. This necessarily inter- 
fered with the conditions more favorable to brokers and specula- 
tors. In its influence upon inland exchange, the existence of the 
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bank was even more marked than upon foreign. Before the bank 
came into existence, three, four and five per cent. was not uncom- 
mon, as the difference of exchange between one extremity of the 
country and the other. At the time he was speaking, Mr. Webster 
said: “ The vast amounts bought and sold by the bank in all parts 
of the country, average, perhaps, less than one-half of one per cent.” 
“T doubt whether, in any extensive country, the rates of internal 
exchange ever averaged so low.” He saw, also, in the then feeble 
state of commerce and manufacturers at the South and West, the 
need of just such helpful relations as the bank could afford and 
had afforded in the direction of loans and credit. From this 
standpoint, also, he could foresee many evil results if the bank 
charter was not extended. 

The subject was discussed fro and coz with considerable ardor. 
On the 28th of May Mr. Moore, of Alabama, offered an amendment 
to the original bill, proposing to restrict the establishment of any 
branch of the bank i= any State, subject to the “consent and ap- 
probation of the State,” and, furthermore, allowing the State the 
right to tax such institution “in like manner as other banks or 
other property shall be liable to taxation.” This amendment called 
forth a vigorous rejoinder from Webster. In it he saw simply a 
subterfuge, an attempt to accomplish by indirection what seemed 
likely to miscarry by direct legislation. He “maintained that the 
power to limit the operations of the bank by delegating to the 
State authority to fix the location of its branches, and the power 
to tax it at pleasure was equivalent to placing the institution in 
the hands of the States, making of it a State and not a National 
institution, which, he claimed, was an unconstitutional proceeding. 
In this address he touched upon the constitutional question briefly, 
having in mind, doubtless, the argument which he used with so 
much effect in a later speech. The Constitution nowhere authorizes 
by direct allusion, the creation of a National bank. “The power 
is derived by implication. It has been exercised, and can be exer- 
cised, only on the ground of just necessity. On this ground Con- 
gress has established this bank, and on this it is now proposed to 
be continued. And it has already been judicially decided that, Con- 
gress having established a bank for these purposes, the Constitution 
of the United States prohibits the States from taxing it.” 

Mr. Webster made it very plain that, as a National institution, 
Congress could, constitutionally, delegate to the States no authority 
over the bank, either as regards its location, taxation or administra- 
tion. And, going one step further, he maintained that under the 
constitutional provision that Congress alone has authority to coin 
money and regulate the currency, the States had no right to cre- 
ate Or maintain banks of issue under any circumstances. The 
power expressly conferred upon Congress could not be delegated or 
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assumed. The regulation of the currency is the prerogative of Gov- 
ernment pure and simple. The position assumed by Webster on 
that occasion few will be prepared to dispute with any show of 
success to-day. 

It has been stated that the bill for the re-charter of the bank 
finally passed both Houses of Congress by large majorities. From > 
the position assumed by President Jackson, in repeatedly recom- 
mending the subject to the consideration of Congress, the feeling 
had gained strength that he would approve such action, and sign 
the bill. No little surprise was manifest, therefore, when his veto 
was made known. In his message accompanying the veto, Jackson 
defined his position in the most equivocal terms. He expressed 
himself in vague generalities, so much so that the most careful 
scrutiny of the document failed to discover the remote semblance of 
well-defined, well-authenticated argument. The sum and substance of 
the whole seemed to be that, in his judgment, the measure was un- 
constitutional, unnecessary, dangerous to liberty, and ill-timed. It 
was quite evident that he did not like the bank, and was disposed 
to use the power given him to defeat it. 

On the 11th day of July Mr. Webster, then in the Senate, took 
accasion to reply to the President’s veto. His argument was long 
full, weighty, and convincing. Argument, sarcasm and denunciation 
were mingled in his address in happy proportions. His reply to the 
President’s objections to the bank as an institution of little value, 
‘injurious and ill-timed, was simply an appeal to history. The bank 
had a history of which, Webster said, he was not ashamed. He 
was willing to expose it to the full glare of public scrutiny. He 
did so on this occasion. He opened the record, and, as the event 
proved, found nothing of evil of any moment to be compared with 
the benefits, the far-reaching blessings, the undoubted security 
and strength of the institution now sorely beset. He answered in 
detail every insinuation~of the veto message. Jackson claimed, 
among other things that the institution was a monopoly, and was, 
therefore, unjustly established. To this Webster replied by saying 
that the bank had, truly, exclusive privileges granted to it, but such 
only as had been paid for in kind. The bank was organized with 
certain specified obligations, already, in part, enumerated, to Gov- 
ernment, and in consideration therefor it was endowed with a few 
privileges and powers not granted to other institutions. There was 
clearly no injustice in that. The same rule obtained in other mat- 
tors, why not in this? But, after disposing of what he considered 
minor objections, he proceeded to examine the President’s argument 
of unconstitutionality. He presented the matter at considerable 
length, but states the substance of his argument in one place so 
succinctly, and yet so clearly, that we cannot forbear quoting it: 
«« Now, sir, the question of the power of Congress to create such 
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institutions has been contested in every manner known to cur Con- 
stitution and laws. It has been discussed over and over in Con- 
gress, it has been argued and solemnly adjudged in the Supreme 
Court; every President, except the present, has considered it a set- 
tled question; many of the State Legislatures have instructed their 
Senators to vote for the bank; the tribunals of the States, in every 
instance, have supported its constitutionality; and, beyond all doubt 
and dispute, the general public opinion of the country has at all 
times given, and does now give, its full sanction and approbation 
to the exercise of this power as being a constitutional power. There 
has been no opinion questioning the power expressed or intimated 
at any time, by either House of Congress, by any President, or by 
any respectable judicial tribunal. Now, sir, if this practice of near 
forty years, if these repeated exercises of the power, if this solemn 
adjudication of the Supreme Court, with the concurrence and ap- 
probation of public opinion do not settle the question, how is any 
question ever to be settled, about which anyone may choose to raise 
a doubt?” 

Notwithstanding all that was said in and out of Congress in de- 
nunciation of the action of Jackson in refusing to sign the bill 
for the continuance of the bank, he continued steadfast in his 


‘plan of opposition. And, not content with what he had already 


done, he set his heart to accomplish the removal of the public 
money from the bank where it had been kept for so many years. 
The charter of the bank expressly provided that the public moneys 
should be deposited with it, subject to removal by the Secretary 
of the Treasury for reasons to be submitted to Congress. During 
the session of 1832 Congress passed a resolution expressing confi- 
dence in the bank as a repository for the public funds. Notwith- 
standing this and similar expressions, Jackson was intent on ac- 
complishing his purpose of removal. Mr. McLane, then Secretary of 
the Treasury, being in sympathy with the bank, refused to order 
the removal. He was accordingly appointed Secretary of State, to 
make way for Mr. Duane, who, it was expected, would execute the 
President’s wishes. 

On the roth of September, 1833, Jackson brought the matter to 
the attention of his cabinet in an elaborate paper, giving his rea- 
sons and plans for the removal, and designating the Ist of October 
as the day when it should take place. On the 21st of September 
Mr. Duane signified his intention not to comply with the President’s 
wishes. He was accordingly removed from office, and Chief Justice 
Taney appointed in his place. Mr. Taney at once ordered the re- 
moval, and the public moneys were placed in charge of a few 
State banks. The consequences which followed close upon this ar- 
bitrary act of the executive were disastrous in the extreme. As 
Everett has said, it was “a measure productive of more immedi- 
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ate distress to the community, and a larger train of evil conse- 
quences than, perhaps, any similar measure in our history.” Busi- 
nes was universally deranged, the financial system of the country 
was inoperative, and one form of disaster followed another, creat- 
ing general alarm. Memorials poured in upon both branches of 
Congress from all parts of the country, from both public and pri- 
vate sources, praying for relief. These memorials, as they were pre- 
sented, frequently formed the subject of debate. Mr. Webster, as 
the friend and champion of the bank, was called upon very often 
to present these popular appeals and remonstrances, and on such 
occasions he did not fail to emphasize the evils of the situation. 
The burden of his appeal was always for a National bank. “I think 
a National bank proper and necessary. I believe it to be the 
only practical remedy for the evils we feel, and the only effectual 
security against the greater evils whick we fear.’”’ Some advocated 
the return to a strictly specie currency as a means of softening the 
evils of the situation. Of this argument, Mr. Webster said, “I do 
not think, sir, that we will find much support in such an under- 
taking. A mere gold and silver currency, and the entire abolition 
of paper are not suited to the times. The idea has something a 
little too antique, too Spartan, in it; we might as well think of go- 
ing back to iron at once.” Again, he says, “ With the enlightened 
writers and practical statesmen of all commercial communities in 
modern times, I have supposed it to be admitted that a well-reg- 
ulated, properly restrained, safely limited paper currency, circulating 
on an adequate specie basis, was a thing to be desired, a political 
public advantage to be obtained.” | 

From February to June, 1834, Mr. Webster was engaged in pre- 
senting quite continuously these memorials from different parts of 
the Union, and from a great variety of interests and industries. 
The complaint was universal of distress and disaster, and the cause 
was everywhere laid at the door of the President in the removal of 
the deposits. There was very little division of sentiment in this 
particular. And yet the Administration failed, or persistently re- 
fused, to recognize any connection between the prevailing distress 
and the removal of the deposits, but charged the bank with the 
authorship of the trouble, in retaliation for the supposed unlawful 
interference. Wm. WoopDwarD. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
« 
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A MONEY SYSTEM BASED ON THE COMMERCIAL 
VALUE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


THE plan here given, for continuing the use of silver as money, is 
by Mr. A. F. Nagle, of Chicago: 

There should be only one standard of money, which may be the 
present gold dollar, composed of 25.8 grains of gold goo fine. 

Silver bullion, at its commercial value, based upon gold as the 
standard of values, should be a legal tender of money by the gov- 
ernment. 

Fractional coins to remain as under the present laws. 

For convenience of public use, Congress should issue dollar notes 
of various denominations, in amount not to exceed the value of 
gold coin and bullion in its possession, payable on demand in gold 
coin or bullion. Said notes to be a legal tender for all public and 
private debts. 

Congress should issue dollar notes of various denominations, not 
to exceed the value of silver bullion in its possession, payable on 
demand in silver bullion at its commercial value. Said notes to be 
a legal tender for all public and private debts. 

Congress should provide means for the free coinage of gold and 
the free issue of dollar notes in exchange for gold and siver bullion 
at its commercial value. 


The following explanation and reasons are given by Mr. Nagle in 


support of his plan: 

That there should be but one standard of money with which 
to measure values in trade is not so much questioned as the prac- 
ticability of ong ourselves upon such a single standard. 

The objections hitherto urged against a single standard of money 
have arisen from a misconception of the nature of money, and the 
want of a correct understanding of the amount of money actually 
required, confounding the single standard in gold with the single 
tender of gold only. 

If this distinction were clearly understood, it would be seen that 
a single standard is a necessity in order to give stability and uni- 
formity to measurement of values, and that one, two, or more legal 
tenders of money might be a necessity in order to provide money 
enough with which to transact our business. I shall attempt to 
make these distinctions clear in brief arguments. 

It is aimost as self-evident a truth that there should be but one 
standard of values in trade, as that there should be but one yard- 
stick with which to measure lengths, or one pound-weight with 
which to weigh merchandise. 

The mere suggestion of the analogy is sufficient to force upon 
any mind the correctness of this principle. Unguestzonably we should 
have but one measure of values. Let us adhere to this axiom at 
all hazards and see where it leads. Gold is chosen as that one 
standard because the demand for it in the arts, and the supply for 
it from all sources, is quite a uniform ratio; or, in other words, 
its price varies but little during long periods of time, thereby fitting 
it for a basis of comparisons. 
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It may sound odd to say that gold has a price as well as other 
metals, but it has, in precisely the same manner. To say that copper 
is worth ten cents a pound, and wheat eighty cents a bushel, means 
that men are willing to exchange eight pounds of copper for one 
bushel of wheat. Or if copper is selling for ten cents a pound, it 
means that men are exchanging ten pounds of copper for 25.8 
grains of gold (25.8 grains of gold being cad/ed one dollar). If at 
another time twenty pounds of copper should be exchanged for 25.8 
grains of gold, in commercial language it would be said that copper 
had fallen fifty per cent. in value; but it would be just as correct 
to say that gold had increased one hundred per cent. in value, and 
if these were the only two articles dealt in, it would be immaterial 
whether gold or copper were the standard, or basis of comparison ; 
but the practical fact is, that of all materials used by men, the ratio 
of gold supply to that of its demands is quite nearly a constant 
figure for long periods of time, so that it is by far the best metal 
as the basis of comparisons, or the standard. 

Let it not be imagined for a moment that government has any- 
thing to do with the proportions in which men are willing to make 
the above-mentioned exchanges; that proportion is determined by 
the law of trade (supply and demand). 

If gold had not commercial value it could not be used as money. 
The stamp of the government is simply a guaranty of its uniform- 
ity of weight and fineness (25.8 grains of gold being cadled a dol- 
lar), nor does its use as money enhance its value one iota. Ob- 
taining its value wholly through the law of trade, the amount 
available for money is only the momentary surplus, forming a sort of 
reservoir or storehouse, where it can be kept until wanted for arti- 
cles of sale. 

To illustrate further:—If gold were of no use to us in the arts, 
who would want it? What would it be worth? Evidently nothing. 
It has a value as a ring, a chain, a vase, etc., each additional appli- 
cation to the arts adding to its value (if the supply remains the 
same), and each lessening of applications reducing its value; but 
each single application, or use, gives it some value of its own, and 
if its use as money were numbered among the uses which added to 
its value, then it ought also to have some value if used only as 
money; but manifestly it has not. Hence we are forced to the 
conclusion that only its use as an article of manufacture or sale 
a gold any value, and that value is governed by the law of 
trade. 

Let me reaffirm this proposition. If the coining of gold and its 
consequent use as money gave it any value whatever in the same 
manner as forming it in the shape of a chain (and its consequent 
use as such gives it value), then a single legal tender of gold 
would be sellictent for all purposes of money, for then its value 
would adapt itself in a natural manner in increased value to the 
increased demands. In short, the supply of gold money would then 
come under the influence of the law of trade, and no further legis- 
lation would be necessary than to make it the sole legal tender, 
and provide for its free coinage. But that is not its position. 

The same arguments applied to silver as were applied to gold, 
would prove that its value is also governed by the law of trade, 
and that a governmental decree, fixing its value at 15.5 to 1 of 
that of gold, is a mistaken pretension 4 wisdom and assumption of 
power. Government might as well decree that corn should always 
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be sold at one-half the price of wheat, because at one time it stood 
in that ratio. 

The folly of such an act is very apparent, and I dare say the 
folly of fixing the relative value of gold and silver is just as clear, 
only it has not been understood how it were possible to get over 
the difficulty of using both metals at their market values. I will 
try to make it plain. 

First, let me show the probable necessity of using both metals as 
money. Having shown that both the gold and silver available for 
the use of money is only the momentary surplus not yet incor- 
porated in the arts, and consequently governed by the law of trade, 
it becomes necessary to show that the amount actually required, 
aside from what may be held in the pockets of the people is (or 
is dependent upon) ¢he value of the maximum volume of trade in 
transit. 

Gold and silver are, in truth, property precisely as copper, iron, 
and corn are property, and money may be defined as being the one 
universally accepted property through which all other properties 
are exchanged. With this definition in mind, is it not evident 
that the amount required must depend upon the volume of trade 
in transit? 

An illustration of this law applied to a few articles of exchange 
will set forth its working as indisputably as if complicated by a 
great number. ry 

To illustrate:—If A, B and C have respectively, a horse valued 
at $100, a cow at $30, and a sheep at $5, and each of them is a 
buyer and seller of the property at the same time, the amount of 
money necessary to effect a sale and purchase is the total value 
of the property in transit. For example: 


Before the sale: 











Parties, A. B. C. 

Property, Horse. Cow. Sheep. 
errr $100.00... $30.00 .. $5.00 Total.... $135.00 
Cash on hand........ 5.00 es 100.00 - 30.00 ~ snes. Re 
Total worth.......... 105.00 130.00 35.00 

After the sale: 
Parties, A. B. C. 

Property, Sheep. Horse. Cow. 

CN iia: alike $ 5.00 .» $100.00 .. $30.00 Total.... $135.00 
Cash on hand........ 100,00... 30.00 on 5.00 7 «ce Se 
Total worth ......... 105.00 130.00 35.00 As before. 


Or again, before the sale: 








Farties, A. B. 6. 
Property, Horse. Cow. Sheep. 
0 $ 100.00 os $ 30.c0 ws $ 5.00 Total.... $135.00 
Cash on hand........ 30.00 ‘ 5.00 oe 100.00 7 see ee 
Total worth.......... 130.00 35-00 105.00 
After the sale: 
Parties, A. B. Cc. 
Property, Cow, Sheep. Horse. . 
SE ae $ 30.00 vie $ 5.00 .. $100.co Total.... $135.co 
Cash on hand........ 100,00 - 30.00 7 5.00 © ina, ~ ee 








Total worth.... ..... 130.00 35.00 105.00 As before. 
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Effect the changes as we will, the total amount of money re- 
quired is always the value of the volume of trade in transit. 

There is, however, a credit system by which less money can be 
used. To illustrate: 


Before the sale: 


Parties, A. B. Cc. 
Property, Horse. Cow, Sheep. 


Mi cecdesdseevecwn $ 100.00 os $ 30.00 - $ 5.00 Total.... $135.00 
jntewes bs 70.00 “ 25.00 - ses See 








Total worth.......... 100.00 100.00 30.00 
After the sale: 
Parties, A. B. c 
Property, Sheep. Horse. Cow. 
htt cemeeiemeue $ 5.00 7 $ 100.00 , 30.00 Total.... $135.co 
Cash on hand........ 95.00 - _— wae 95.00 





Total worth,......... 100,00 100.00 30.00 As before. 


A credit system evidently admits of less money in actual use, 
but it must be pure credit. Giving a note payable in thirty or 
more days is not the same thing; for that only postpones the day 
of that particular payment. But an actual debit and credit-book 
account is a credit system which reduces the amount of money 
otherwise required. 

I know it is commonly held that the use of checks and drafts 
by banks reduces the amount of money necessary, but I do not 
think it does. The actual transportation of the metals is thereby 
avoided, it is true, but each check or draught must represent a 
bona-fide deposit of money against which it can be drawn. Total 
deposits by book accounts may exceed the actual money in exist- 
ence, because by the system of loaning deposited moneys it may 
be re-deposited, and thus affear as a larger amount of money than 
exists, while it really consists of a certain amount of money and 
a certain amount of other property which is the security for, or 
representative of, the loaned money. 

If bonds, notes, mortgages, and other representatives of property 
are eredited to an account, of course the amount of money required 
can be reauced to that extent; but any system of checks or drafts 
which implies immediate cash payment must have the money in ex- 
istence, although not actually in transit. However, I shall not hold 
to this theory with too much tenacity against the opinion of others, 
for it is immaterial, for the purpose a this money scheme, what 
the actual amount of money required may be, as long as it is 
proven that whatever the amount may be, it is dependent upon 
the volume of trade, which is an entirely different law from the 
law of supply and demand, or trade, governing: prices. 

We see now that there is no zatura/ law to regulate the amount 
of money required for business uses; one metal may or may not 
supply enough, and hence to legalize the use of more than one may 
be a necessity. 

When there is not money enough with which to transact our 
business, it occupies the aénormal position of being a commodity 
for which a price is offered. Nor is the converse true; if there is 
too much money, would it not be at a discount? No, there can- 
not be too much money! 

There may be too much or too little gold or silver for present 
wants, and in consequence its value be depreciated or enhanced. 
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If used as money it is liable. to such changes in value, but that is 
a difficulty we cannot escape. There may be too much copper or 
corn for present wants, precisely the same as there may be too 
much gold or silver for present wants; but the law of trade regu- 
lates and corrects the evil without legislation. 

I know the belief exists that if silver were a legal tender at its 
commercial value and to any extent it might be offered, it would 
surely be enhanced in value like other commodities for which a 
greater demand occurs. But a careful study of the arguments pre- 
sented ought to dispel such fears. The idea that gold and silver 
have value as mwozey is deeply rooted in men’s minds, and from that 
fallacious idea springs the difficulty of understanding why legalizing 
silver as a tender of payment does not enhance its value. In /acz, 
Government gives no value to gold or silver. It simply says: as a 
common vehicle of exchange amid all your exchanges use gold 
and silver. There may be no mistake as to its purity and weight, 
I will stamp the gold myself, so that you may rest assured that it 
is what it purports to be. And for the silver I will give you a 
note which shall always be good for a dollar’s worth of silver. 

It is true that if you bring me one hundred ounces of silver to- 
day worth one dollar per ounce, I shall give you one hundred 
dollars of notes, and if to-morrow you come again with the one 
hundred dollars of notes, and silver in the meantime had fallen in 
value, so that one hundred and five ounces be required to redeem 
these notes, I should be short of silver to pay with; but fluctu- 
ations in value cannot be avoided by any individual doing business, 
and it would be no worse for the government (the entire people) 
to contend with the same difficulty. Were these fluctuations very 
violent, silver would be an undesirable metal to employ as money; 
but as a matter of fact, it does not vary very greatly or rapidly, 
hence it is practicable to use it. Exactly the same difficulty arises 
in the use of gold, even if it were the only metal used as money; 
for its value is by no means stable, but changing only slightly dur- 
ing long periods of time, the gains or losses thereby are distributed 
over long periods of time and among many people; and that is 
exactly, and no more, the effect of the government’s issuing and 
redeeming its silver notes at the commercial value of the bullion, 
except that in the case of gold we are not conscious of the changes 
in value, while in the case of silver it would be known at given 
periods. 

If it be feared that silver would become a speculative metal under 
this proposed system, I make answer as follows: London quotations 
govern the price of silver the world over, and the price does not 
fluctuate greatly; and when we consider that there are probably over 
$ 6,000,000,000 of silver in coin alone in the world, besides immense 
amounts in the arts, and the proportionately small amount daily re- 
quired for consumption, it is evident there is scarcely a pin-head of 
area to stand upon for a foothold for speculation. 

Speculation is not without its base, even if the superstructure be 
very flimsy. Leaving out of mind the property whose value depends 
so largely upon uncertain contingencies, like railroads, mines, etc., 
and we turn to the great breadstuffs whose qualities are well-known, 
and the demand fo: them unavoidable and certain, we find nearly 
all attempts failures which have tried to make their prices specu- 
lative; and yet in these articles we are running quite close to the 
wind all the time between supply and demand; and while the 
prices fluctuate necessarily in accordance with the law of trade, 
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corners, or purely speculative prices, must always fail on account of 
the practical difficulty of getting possession or control of such large 
amounts from so many sources. 

Now, when we turn to the figures above given of the amount of 
silver in stock, and the many owners thereof, and then on the other 
hand to the few and small consumers, I think it must be apparent 
that the basis for speculation in silver is very small. 

Possibly it may be well for the Government, in announcing the 
value of silver bullion, to take an average for certain periods of 
time. 

If I may be permitted to summarize my conclusions at the ex- 
pense of repetition, I will do so for more ready reference: 

“cam There can be but one standard for the measurement of 
values. 

2d. That standard may be anything, but gold is chasen for well- 
known reasons. 

3d. That the value of gold, like that of silver and other metals, 
is determined by the law of trade and not by statutory law. 

4th. That the amount of gold avazlable for money uses is gov- 
erned by the law of trade. 

5th. That the amount of money veguzred is not governed by the 
law of trade, but by the volume of trade. 

6th. Hence there is no self-regulating power to supply the amount 
of gold money required, and the power of government is justly ex- 
ercised in providing that other metals may be used as money; 
but only as legal tenders at their commercial values, and never as 
of a standard or fixed value. 

7th. That an abundance of money is a necessity and no detri- 
ment, whilst an insufficiency of money is a very great and serious 
evil. 

The use of metals as money had their advent before the art of 
printing. To-day, who wants coin if a note can be obtained in its 
stead? We need the metals as a basis of money, but the actual 
metals themselves need not be exchanged at all. Should the metals 
be really wanted for the primary and true uses, namely, in the arts, 
they would always be obtainable by redeeming the notes as pro- 
vided for; and for that use the bullion is just as good as the coin, 
and with the following advantages: 


(1.) The expense of coinage would be saved. 

(2.) Using the bullion instead of the coin would remove the coin 
from actual circulation, and thereby prevent the hoarding of the coin 
by the ignorant classes. 

(3.) The waste by wear would be saved, which is a greater loss 
than the cost of maintaining a paper currency. 

(4.) Counterfeiting is also more difficult with paper than with 
metals. 


There would be secured by this system, stability, uniformity, relia- 
bility, abundance, convenience, economy, and above all, it would 
remove the subject from legislative halls. 

The dollar notes payable on demand in gold or silver would be 
of unquestionable security, for each note would be a simple certifi- 
cate of gold and silver in store. Such a certificate may be com- 
pared to a warehouse receipt for grain or merchandise in store. 
These receipts have financial value because they represent property 
for which they can be exchanged. To issue such a receipt beyond 
the amount of property in store is a fraud, and the existence of 
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a government money-note which is not representative of actual gold 
and silver in its possession, is no less a fraud. 

That a free-coinage law should be passed is proper and just, for 
the reason that money being for public use, the public should bear 
the expense of changing gold bullion into coins; and the dollar 
notes should be issued free of cost to the individual for the same 
reason. 

All redeemed notes should be destroyed. 
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BANK ARCHITECTURE. 


The following article, relating to bank buildings recently erected 
in Philadelphia, is from Zhe American, published in that city: 


Perhaps the most notable of the buildings which have recently 
been erected in this city are those belonging to certain well-known 
banks and banking firms which, imbued with the spirit of the pres- 
ent age, have resolved to inhabit quarters more handsome than their 
old ones. Prominent among these are the building of Drexel & 
Co., on the corner of Fifth and Chestnut; that of the Independence 
National Bank adjoining it, the National Bank of the Republic 
upon the North side of Chestnut between Third and Fourth, and 
the Penn National Bank, at the south-west corner of Seventh and 
Market. These four buildings are all of palatial appearance, most 
substantial construction and original design, but so widely do they 
differ in detail that the student of architecture will in vain endeav- 
or to find in them the rudiments of a modern style. The Drexel 
building adheres most closely to familiar forms. Externally, it is a 
comparatively unadorned structure, divided into two stories by as 
many tiers of columns. At the angles are narrow pavilions crowned 
with pediments; in front is a slightly projecting portico, supported 
be polished granite columns, and surmounted by a wide semicircu- 
lar window, and along the side are ranged coupled columns separ- 
ated by immense semicircular-headed windows. The material is 
white marble, which, in the interest of good taste, is left unpol- 
ished. Internally, the greater part of the structure (which stands 
upon a lot 105 feet long by 55 feet 8 inches wide) is one great hall, 
lighted entirely from one side and one end—the ceiling being 
throughout of arches of glazed brick. The greatest fault of the 
structure, from an artistic standpoint, is the discrepancy between the 
outside and the inside. From the time when architects began to 
study the ruins of the Acropolis until now, the world has been fa- 
vored with any number of Greek pseudo temples, in which an or- 
der of one story has masked two or more internal stories. The 
Drexel building reverses this. The grand hall asked for a grand 
order around its exterior, but was accommodated with two little or- 
ders, rendered more incongruous by the gigantic cathedral-like win- 
dows which separate the columns. It cannot be said that the inte- 
rior is classical. The huge girders, boxed in fantastic casings, which 
cross the hall, are suz generzs. 

The adjoining building is in every way a contrast to the Drexel 
Bank, and was evidently intended so to be. The narrow fagade is 
everywhere covered with carving, excellent in its kind, but losing 
all prominence through its universality. Sweet woman-busts with 
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scale-covered breasts die into the trusses of the doorway; flowers 
and foliage cling alike to pier, column, arch, cornice, spandrel and 
panel. There is no plain spot upon which the eye can rest itself, 
save by taking refuge upon the adjoining buildings. As an example 
of the carver’s art it is a great success, but it is altogether too 
toy-like to be architectural. The interior, like that of its neighbor, 
is one large hall, which is long and narrow, and lighted from the 
top. Adorned only with two carved bands and some moldings, and 
well lighted, this hall is much more chaste than the over-ornate ex- 
terior would lead one to expect. The warm cream-color of the In- 
diana sandstone of which this structure is built, is greatly in its fa- 
vor—there is no question that its appearance is far superior to that 
of marble. 

The National Bank of the Republic is of red brick with dress- 
ings of red stone. It is an odd building—no one ever saw the like 
—but it has the oddity of genius. Something in its chateau-like 
round turret, its stepped parapets, and its fantastic corbeling sug- 
gests the age when the pointed arch commenced to give way be- 
fore the inroads of the reviva!, and suggests also that its nearest al- 
lies may be found in North-western Europe, but the combination is 
strikingly original. Its massive details and the ponderous ironwork 
of the grilles give an idea of strength and safety consonant with a 
bank, and its strong contrast in outline, detail and color, with the 
adjoining structures, compels the passer-by to stop and admire—or 
Criticise, according to the bent of his taste. The lover of “pure 
styles” will not admire it, neither will the weak-minded, modern 
pseudo-zsthete; the half arch of the doorway, abutting upon the 
remnant of what develops upwards into a turret, would draw the 
condemnation of the former as surely as the ruggedness and strength 
of all the parts disgust the latter. The interior of this bank is as 
striking as the exterior. Floor and dado are of tiles, and the walls 
above the white dado are colored red, contrasting sharply with the 
white stones of the screens at either end of the hall. On these 
screens there is some excellent naturalistic carving, and on the one 
nearest the entrance the peculiar feature of the half arch occurs 
twice. The ceiling is crossed by a series of massive wooden girders 
of unique design. 

The Penn Betiodal Bank is of granite, and may be described as 
modernized round-arched Gothic in style. Its chief adornment is 
obtained from the grouping and form of its openings, which it would 
be almost impossible to arrange more tastefully, or to make more va- 
ried yet harmonious in style. 
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PAYMENT—APPLICATION OF.—A continuous account between the 
plaintifis and J. D., extending from the 4th of February, 1880, to 
the 30th of March, 1882, was kept by the plaintiff alone. A draft 
drawn on and accepted by the plaintiffs, and signed by J. D. for 
whose accommodation it was drawn, and by the defendant’s intes- 
tate, as surety for J. D., was charged in the account on 7th of June, 
1880, as one of the debits against ): D. The credits were more 
than sufficient to extinguish the draft and all the debits antecedent 
to it. In an action against the administrator of the surety, to re- 
cover a balance due on the draft, it was held that the credits 
should be applied to the settlement of the earlier items on the 
debit side of the account; and the draft was therefore in point of 
law paid. [ Harnett v Dudley. Maryland Ct. of Appeals. ] 
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ENGLISH BANKING PRACTICE, 


[ CONTINUED FROM THE JUNE NUMBER. | 


Drawer.—The drawer guarantees, by drawing, that the bill will be 
duly accepted and paid at maturity. If he is a minor, although the 
holder has no recourse against him, he may derive through him a 
right of action against the acceptor of the bill, and similarly if the 
drawer be a company or corporation who acted w/tra vzres in draw- 
ing the bill. 

Acceptance.—Until a bill is accepted no one except the drawer has 
any claim whatever upon the drawee. Before sending out a bill for 
acceptance a banker should, if the bill is his own, make it specially 
payable to himself, or to the agent through whom we will send 
it for payment. Although a bill be unaccepted, if it be a bill 
from abroad, it may have an indication anywhere about it, indicat- 
ing that another part of the “set” is accepted and in the hands 
of a specified person, often expressed, “First and in need with 
Messrs. ” The advantage of this plan is that earlier accept- 
ance is obtained, with its additional security. In such a case the 
banker will exhibit the “part” he holds to the person indicated as 
the holder of the accepted part, applying for it, and the holder is 
required to hand over the acceptance if the two parts agree; prob- 
ably there may be no indorsements upon the accepted part, or only 
a portion of the series of indorsements which are on the other, but 
if, as far as they go, the two parts agree, they are fastened together 
and form one bill. 

No time should be lost in presenting a bill for acceptance, un- 
reasonable delay would, in case of the failure of the drawee, dis- 
charge the indorsers, and if the bill is drawn “after sight” every 
day’s delay postpones the day for payment of the bill. Bills should 
be sent out for acceptance at latest on the business day next follow- 
ing the day of receipt. In London bills after date having more than 
three days to run are presented for acceptance. 

The bill must be tendered to the drawee for acceptance; he is 
not required to call to see it. It can be sent by post, but if the 
holder does not care to trust the drawee with it, and he resides at 
a distance and is asked to call, the person from whom it has been 
received should be promptly advised of the course adopted. If it be 
sent by post, either direct to drawee or to a bank, a stamped en- 
velope should be enclosed for its return, unless the bank to whom 
it is sent is a recognized agent of the sender. Presentation should 
be during the usual business hours of the drawee, and he is not 
required to date his acceptance from the actual day on which the 
bill was left, if left after such hours. He is not required to accept 
it at once, but is entitled to have until the close of the following 
business day to decide upon the course he will adopt. He cannot 
insist upon the bill being left in his possession so long, though it 
is customary to leave it. If, however, when the bill is tendered, he 
chooses to give an answer at once, the presenter need not wait 
until the following day, before dealing further with the bill. 

If the bill has documents attached to it they should be exhibited 
with the bill for examination (both bills of lading and insurance 
policy, &c.) but the drawee cannot demand that these should be 
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left with him, and it is not customary to do so unless the drawee 
be a banker. If documents are so left, and the drawee wrongfully 
retains them he commits a criminal offence. When documents are 
attached to a bill there should be a ticket stating whether the in- 
structions are to deliver “Documents on payment,” or “Documents 
on acceptance.” If the holder sends the bill by post for acceptance 
he should repeat these instructions, and any other such, as “ pro- 
test if not accepted,” or “incur no expense,” &c., &c., in the letter. 
These instructions should be_strictly attended to in all bills re- 
ceived to procure acceptance of, because any neglect of them may 
involve the party guilty of negligence in liability on the bill. It 
is customary when presenting bills for acceptance to attach a ticket 
“Left for acceptance by of ; 
17 February, 1885.” In country towns it is advisable to add “to 
whom only the bill must be returned,” and, if the bill entitles you 
to say it, “to be accepted payable in London.” 

If the bills are on demand, payable elsewhere than at the resi- 
dence of the drawée, an endeavor should be made to recover them 
before the close of business hours on the day on which they are 
presented for acceptance. 

If a bill is drawn payable at any other place than the drawee’s 
residence or place of business, it must be presented to him for ac- 
ceptance before it is sent for payment, even though this will pre- 
vent the bill arriving at the town where it has to be paid until 
after the due date, but in such a case notice of the circumstance 
should be sent to the remitter, particularly if the bill has foreign 
indorsements. If the drawee is dead, an attempt should be made 
to find out his personal representatives, and to present the bill to 
them; if they are not known it should be presented at his last 
residence. If he is bankrupt the bill may be presented to him or 
to his trustee. If there are several drawees, the bill should be 
presented to each of them if they are not in partnership. 

Acceptance is signified by the signature of the drawee upon 
the bill (even on the back) and that in English law is sufficient, 
without any addition. If the bill is after sight, the date of sight- 
ing must be added. If the bill does not specify where the bill is to 
be made payable, the acceptor is not entitled to make it payable out 
of the town in which he resides, unless, perhaps, in London, accord- 
ing to the custom, and nothing must be added to his acceptance 
to indicate where it is to be paid without his sanction. 

The acceptance can be given before the bill is signed by the 
drawer, or whilst it is otherwise incomplete. If instead of accept- 
ing a bill the drawer gives a check (not requiring indorsement ) and 
bearing the due date of the bill, this is not an acceptance within 
the terms of the Act of 1882, and the indorsers should be advised 
thereof, and their consent obtained. 

The drawee of a bill must be very careful not to accept more 
than one part when the bill is drawn in a set (“ first, second and 
third of exckange’’) for if he accepts two parts he may have to pay 
both of them. 

The drawee will be careful not to accept any drafts drawn by a 
per procuration which is not known by him to be authorized by his 
correspondent. 

The acceptor may cancel his acceptance so long as it remains in 
his own hands, provided he has not declared his intention to ac- 
cept, and thereby caused a third party to rely on the bill. After he 
has delivered the acceptance he must not revoke it, nor can he 
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thereafter dispute the drawer’s signature. If he has been induced to 
accept the bill by fraud, he of course can repudiate liability on the 
bill, but not simply because the consideration for which he gave the 
acceptance has failed, if the bill is in the hands of a dona-fide holder 
for value, as, for instance, where the bills of lading attached to the 
bill turn out to be forgeries. 

An acceptance is termed “general” if it consists simply of a sig- 
nature, or of a signature and an indication of the place of payment, 
wzthout the addition of the words, “and there only and not else- 
where,” or their equivalent. These words’ would make it a “quali- 
fied ” acceptance. 

A general, or “clean’’ acceptance, enables the holder to present 
the bill at maturity to the acceptor himself, without presenting it 
at the indicated place of payment (domicile), but by doing so, 
though he would retain his course against the acceptor, he would 
release all the indorsers. A qualified, or conditional, acceptance is 
sometimes tendered, particularly in the case of bills with documents 
attached which are to be given up on payment. It seems natural 
that the acceptor should embody this stipulation in his acceptance, 
but if the holder accepts such a qualification without the author- 
ity of the prior parties to the bill, they are relieved from liability 
on it. It is said that if, in place of noting this qualification on 
the bill a “back letter” be given undertaking in consideration of 
the acceptance to give up the documents on payment, the prior 
parties are equally released. In the Indian trade, however, such 
qualified acceptances are recognized by the custom of merchants. 
In any case of qualification a banker will, of course, notify 
his customer and obtain his instructions or confirmation, mean- 
while receiving the bill without prejudice to any interests therein. 

If a documentary bill is sent out or received for acceptance, pre- 
cise instructions should be attached indicating whether the docu- 
ments may be given upon an acceptance or on payment, whether 
insurance policy or certificate is annexed or is required, and whether 
it must be stamped with the English Revenue Stamp. If the In- 
surance Certificate refers to an open policy, and the bill is held for 
collection, application should be made to the Insurance Company 
or broker issuing the policy for confirmation. If an acceptor of a 
documentary bill who is not entitled to the documents on accept- 
ance desire to obtain them, by merchants’ custom he is allowed to 
have them on payment of the amount of the bill under rebate (or 
discount ) at one half per cent. above the advertised rate for short 
deposits with the chief London Joint Stock Banks. The re- 
bate should be calculated from the day upon which the actual 
cash will be obtained by the owner of the bill at the place where 
it is payable, not from the date upon which he will teceive the 
draft for the amount, and he is entitled to this payment free of 
any charge for commission or exchange. A bill taken up under 
rebate shoufd be duly stamped and discharged. Sometimes docu- 
ments are obtained by a banker intervening on behalf of the ac- 
ceptor and guaranteeing the due payment of the bill at maturity, 
which, by the by, has quite recently been declared w/tra vires, though 
had the bank indorsed the bill the guarantee would have been just 
as effectually given and no question of capacity could have 
arisen. Sometimes the documents are surrendered to a broker on 
his undertaking to pay over the whole of the net proceeds of the 
produce or absolutely to pay the bill at maturity, but whoever ap- 
plies for the documents should produce an order from the drawee 
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of the bill authorizing the delivery of the documents to the appli- 
cant or to his order. If a documentary bill is taken it is desir- 
able that the bills of lading, &c., should be indorsed in blank, 
and not specially, so as to avoid any question as to the personal 
liability of the holder, not being actual owner of the goods, for freight. 

Bills of Lading only purport to be for certain articles, and may 
turn out to represent rubbish, therefore they should only be re- 
lied upon when received from strictly honorable people. The 
freight and customs’ duties may prove so heavy that if the goods 
are thrown on the hands of the holder of the biil they may realize 
but a trivial amount compared with their apparent value when shipped. 

The drawee is the person who himself or by his agent should 
accept the bill, and if his name or address is inaccurately given 
on the bill, they may be corrected. Acceptances by minors are in- 
valid. Acceptances by a partner in a non-trading partnership, 
such as a firm of doctors or lawyers, do not bind the firm, but 
only the individual signer. Per procuration acceptances only bind 
the drawee to the extent of the authority he has given the signer. 

Two distinct firms, having one or two partners in common and 
tracing under the same style, are liable on each others acceptances 
to a dona-fide holder without notice, and directors of a company 
which has no power to accept bills are themselves personally liable 
on their acceptances purporting to be on behalf of the company to 
a holder for value who is unaware of the incapacity of the com- 
pany to accept. 

Afier-Sight Bzlls—The acceptance should bear the date of the 
day on which the bill was first left with the drawee, not that of 
the day on which the acceptance is written on the bill. If accepted 
thus, “Sighted 29 December, accepted 21 December,” the currency 
mus: be calculated from the sighting date. Atter-sight bills must be 
presented for acceptance within a reasonable time or prior indorsers 
to the bills are discharged. 

Partial Acceptance.—lf a bill is accepted for a less amount than 
that for which it is drawn, the holder must without delay get the 
approval of the person from whom he received it or reject the 
bill. If it is a foreign bill it must be protested for the unaccepted 
balance. 

Acceptance for Honor—lf a bill is refused acceptance by the 
drawee, or if it is protested “for better security” after his accept- 
ance and subsequent failure, it may be protested for honor. After 
protest it should be presented to any “case of need” named on 
it, and if the case of need intervenes he should accept thus— 

“ Accepted for honor and account of A. B. & Co. (drawer or in- 
dorser), wth £ S d. Notarial Charges, and will be paid 
if regularly presented when due. N. Y. & Co.” 

Application for Accepted Bills—OQn the day following that on 
which the bill has been left for acceptance it should be applied 
for and described by its amount, the applicant also giving the 
name of the presenter. If the presenter by negligence allows these 
particulars to become known, so as to enable a stranger to apply 
for the bill, the loss falls upon the presenter. On receiving it the 
applicant will see, before leaving the acceptor’s office, whether the 
acceptance is regular and completed. If there is any delay in re- 
covering the bill, notice should at once be given to the person 
from whom the banker received it. 

Non-Acceptance—Bills refused acceptance should be promptly re- 
turned to the owner. An inland bill does not require noting or pro- 
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testing, but a foreign bill should always be protested unless the holder 
is instructed to the contrary. A form of protest for use, where no 
notary is available, is given in the section on non-payment. Some- 
times it is convenient simply to note a bill and obtain the own- 
ers instructions before incurring the greater expense of protest- 
ing, for if a bill be duly noted a protest can be extended at any time. 

In the United Kingdom the holder is entitled to recover the 
amount of an unaccepted bill at once from the prior parties, and 
so he is in the United States, but elsewhere he can only demand 
better security for payment at maturity. Bills drawn upon the 
United Kingdom are, of course, subject to its laws in this matter 
so far as concerns residents therein. 

Bank Acceptances—A depositor cannot insist upon a banker ac- 
cepting an undue draft against his deposit without his prior consent. 

Failed Acceptors—A banker cannot compel his customer by law 
to withdraw the acceptances of a failed firm before maturity, but 
some bankers nevertheless require them to be taken out of their 
hands upon the announcement of the failure. 

Indorsements——In the United Kingdom a bill may be to bearer 
or order. If to order, of course it must be indorsed. It may be 
indorsed on the face. The indorsement should agree letter for let- 
ter with name given as payee or indorsee on the bill. If it is 
wrongly given, the indorser should write it in the same manner and 
add his proper signature under. , 

All bills paid to credit should be indorsed by the customer to 
whose credit they are to be passed, but if a banker has received 
unindorsed bills for good consideration he can compel indorsement 
by his customer, or by his trustee in bankruptcy. It is desirable 
that the same partner should draw and indorse bills, as it assists the 
paying banker, who would be liable to his customer if he paid a 
forged indorsement or refused a valid one. If the indorsement is 
per procuration the banker may require proof of authority to indorse, 
though this is not usual. 

If a banker pays a bill on a forged indorsement he may perhaps 
be able to reclaim the amount thereafter from the person to whom 
he paid it. If a bill is payable to several persons, not partners, 
each one of them must indorse. A minor may indorse so as to 
transfer a good title, though he will not be liable on the bill him- 
self. An executor or trustee may indorse, but usually such indorse- 
ments are guaranteed by his bankers. 

A forged indorsement or an unauthorized one is_ inoperative, 
_— gives the holder of the bill no right to retain or to deal 
with it. 

A bill with a restrictive indorsement should not be takea—“ Pay 
A, B. for my account” is such an indorsement. The payer of a bill. 
with such an indorsement is not responsible for the correct applica- 
tion of the proceeds. An indorsement as surety is often wisely 
supported by a note from the indorser, stating in what capacity he 
indorses. 

An indorser “without recourse” (sams recours) is liable on any 
previous forgeries, though not for failure of payment of the bill. 

An indorser, or any other party to a bill, to whom it is indorsed 
back again, cannot sue any of the intermediate parties. 

A bankrupt indorser gives a good title to a person taking the bill 
in good faith, without notice and for value. 

Bills remitted for collection should not be specially indorsed but 
any specialty should be completed by an indorsement in blank and 
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the remitter’s stamp on the back. “Remitted from B. bank to C. 
bank for collection.” . 

Revenue Stamp—All bills drawn in the United Kingdom must 
be drawn on stamped paper. If drawn abroad, the proper adhe- 
stve stamps must be affixed when the bill is put into circulation 
(they need not be on when the bill is accepted) and should be 
canceled by the name or initials of the firm affixing them, with the 
true date of so doing. Penalty for not thus canceling them is & 10. 

If the bill is in a set, a stamp for the full amount of the duty 
should be affixed to one of the parts. A bill drawn abroad upon 
an English zw#fressed stamp does not satisfy the law; the stamp, if 
the bill is not on demand, must be an adhesive one. If the bill is 
in foreign currency, its amount, for purposes of the Stamp Act, is 
to be calculated at the rate of exchange on the day of its date, not 
ot its maturity. 

Occasionally a bill is received from abroad, duly accepted, but pur- 
porting to be drawn in the United Kingdom upon unstamped paper, 
in such a case a copy of the bill may be drawn upon a properly 
stamped form and attached to the acceptance after being duly signed 
by the drawer of the bill. This is a practical way out of the diffi- 
culty, though its legality may be questioned. 

Unless it is desirable to secure right of action in foreign Courts, 
it is not necessary to give attention to the foreign stamp. If the 
bill is payable with interest the stamp need only cover the amount 


of the principal. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 





SUPREME COURT OF IOWA. 
first National Bank of Lyons v. Oskaloosa Packing Co. 


I. GAMBLING CONTRACTS.—When the parties to an executory contract for 
the sale of property, intend that there shall be no delivery thereof, but that 
the transaction shall be settled by the payment of the difference between 
the contract price and the market price of the commodity at a time fixed, 
the contract is void. 

2. SAME—MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING—EVIDENCE.—But it must be shown 
by a preponderance of the evidence that both parties to the contract in- 
tended that it should be performed by a mere payment of differences, and 
not by a delivery of the property. 

3. SAME—COMPETENCY OF PARTY—INTENTION.—A party who is sued on 
such a contract is incompetent to testify as to his intention in entering 
into it. 

4. SAME—NOTE GIVEN FOR MARGINS—RIGHTS OF HOLDER.—A party who 
takes a note given to reimburse the payee for margins advanced by him, 
with knowledge of that fact, cannot recover thereon. 

5. SAME—CONTRACTS HELD VoIp.—On review of the facts and circum- 
stances of this case, as disclosed by the evidence, Ae/d, that the finding of 
the jury that none of the parties to the transaction intended that there 
should be a delivery of the property, but that the ‘‘deal” should be closed 
by a mere settlement of differences, was fully warranted by the evidence, and 
that the judgment should be affirmed. 

This is an action upon a promissory note. There was a trial by 
jury, and a verdict and judgment for the defendant, whereupon 


plaintiff appealed. 
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ROTHROCK, J.—The note in suit is for the sum of $15,000, with 
interest at 8 per cent. per annum. It was executed by the defend- 
ant on the sixth day of July, 1883, payable to the order of Stiles, 
Goldy & McMahon, and indorsed to the plaintiff. The defendant 
admitted the execution of the note, but alleged that it was given 
for margins upon certain purchases of short ribs of pork on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and that it was not intended by the par- 
ties that said short ribs should ever be delivered, “but that the 
purchase thereof was a mere wager or gambling contract, invalid 
under the laws of both Iowa and Illinois; that said wagering con- 
tracts were void, and could not be enforced by the plaintiff, and 
that there was no legal consideration for said note.” The defendant 
having admitted the execution of the note, the burden was on it 
to establish the defence upon which it relied. 

We suppose that it was in response to this letter, that the note 
in suit was executed. The last letter of the series was dated July 
gth, and is as follows: 

“ CHICAGO, July 9, 1883. 

“OSKALOOSA PACKING COMPANY, OSKALOOSA, IlOWA.—Gentlemen : 
Yours of the seventh instant received. You will see by the cir- 
culars that we have had another very bad day. Aug. ribs sold down 
to 7.30, which shows a loss on your 600 M. of over eighteen thou- 
sand dollars. You must send us some money or we shall be 
obliged to close out your deals. Send $5,000 by return mail and 
we think you will be able to carry through, and, in the end, re- 
gain part of your loss. Your dispatch of this date received. We 
shall look for you, Mr. Green, to-morrow.—Respectfully, 

STILES, GOLDY & MCMAHON,” 


In all this correspondence the name of the person or persons: 
from whom the six separate purchases of 100,000 pounds of ribs 
were made is not disclosed. The purport of all the correspondence 
is, that the price of the property was going down and the loss of 
defendant increasing, and a demand for more margins. These de- 
mands do not appear to have been made by any persons designated 
as the sellers of the property, but by Stiles, Goldy & McMahon. 

[The evidence was then fully set forth, because, said the Court], the 
case turns upon the question whether there was sufficient evidence 
to warrant the jury in finding that the note was void, as being 
founded upon an illegal and gambling transaction; and it is proper 
to say at the outset that, as there is no claim made that the 
plaintiff is invested with any right which did not exist in favor of 
the payees of the note, the rights of the parties are to be deter- 
mined by the same rules as though the note had not been in- 
dorsed, and as though the action had been brought in the name of 
the payees. It is well settled that when the parties to an execu- 
tory contract for the sale of property intend that there shall be no 
delivery thereof, but that the transaction shall be settled by the pay- 
ment of the difference between the contract price and the market 
price of the commodity at the time fixed, the contract is void: 
Gregory v. Wattona, 58 lowa 711; S. C. 12 N. W. Rep. 726; Murry 
v. Ocheltree, 59 lowa 436; S.C., 13 N. W. Rep. 411; Pzéxley v Boynton, 
79 Ill. 353; Logan v. Musick, 81 Ill. 415; Corbett v. Underwood, 83 
Ill. 324; Bigelow v. Benedict, 70 N. Y. 202. 

These and many other cases that might be cited hold that, in 
order to establish the invalidity of one of this class of contracts, 
it must be shown by a preponderance of the evidence that bo:h 
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parties to the contract intended that it should be performed by a 
mere payment of differences, and not by a delivery of the property. 
This rule is not disputed by counsel for appellant, and the court 
fully and fairly instructed the jury that they must, in the deter- 
mination of the case, be governed by that rule. Some complaint is 
made by appellant, that the instructions were not as explicit as they 
should have been, and that certain instructions asked by the plain- 
tiff should have been given; but we think the complaint is 
not well founded. It appears to us that the very question which 
the jury were required to determine, was submitted to them so 
plainly and fairly that there can be no just cause of complaint in 
that respect. 

The witness, Green, was the prosident of the defendant corpora- 
tion, and the several contracts were made by. him as such officer, 
It is very clearly shown by his testimony that he at no time intended 
that the 600,000 pounds of ribs should be delivered to him and be 
paid for by him. His evidence is strongly corroborated by the fact 
that it was no part of the business of defendant to deal in options 
on the Chicago Board of Trade. The transaction, if a valid one, in- 
volved the payment of some $60,000 in performance of the con- 
tracts, and the packing company had no assets except such as was 
invested in its real estate, and the tools, implements and fixtures 
necessary to carry on its business. Objection was made to the testi- 
mony of the witness, Green, as to his intention with reference to 
the transaction. We think the objection was properly overruled. 
It was plainly the right of the defendant to show that there was 
no intention on its part that the property should be delivered to 
it. This essential element in the case the defendant was bound to 
establish, and there was no better evidence by which to show it 
than by proving the intention of -the very party who made the con- 
tracts in behalf of the defendant. The jury were fully warranted in 
finding from the evidence that the defendant did not at any time 
intend that any short ribs should be delivered in pursuance of the 
contracts, but that the transaction was one of those myriad affairs 
known as mere marginal contracts, by which millions of bushels of 
grain, and millions of pounds of the produce of the country 
are ostensibly made to change hands by sale and purchase, without 
the existence of the commodity, except in imagination and upon 
the books of commission merchants and in contracts such as are 
shown by the several telegrams in this case. 

But it is claimed that there was no evidence in the case by 
which the jury was warranted in finding that the other party to 
the transaction intended that the contracts should be performed by 
a mere settlement of differences. And here it is important to in- 
quire, who was the other party? There is no evidence in the case 
by which the jury could determine that these six several purchases 
of ribs were bought from any: specific person or persons. In all the 
letters and telegrams of Stiles, Goldy & McMahon, there is no in- 
timation of the name of any seller. They never at any time, di- 
rectly or by inference, gave the defendant to understand that 
these were Jdona-fide parties with whom they had contracted, and 
that such parties were able:and willing to perform by the delivery 
of the commodity purchased, and that the sellers were importunate 
for more margins. They constantly demanded margins for them- 
selves. Of course it was an impossibility for the defendant to prove 
that some mythical, undisclosed and unknown sellers, with whom 
Stiles, Goldy & McMahon claimed they contracted, had a like inten- 
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tion with the defendant that no delivery should be made, but that 
there should be a mere settlement of differences. 

But we do not deem it necessary to inquire further as to these 
unknown contractors. This is an action upon a promissory note, 
given to Stiles, Goldy & McMahon, which they claimed was to re- 
imburse them for margins advanced for the defendant. If they 
knew that this was an illegal and gambling transaction, and under- 
stood that it was to be settled without any delivery of the ribs,.no 
recovery can be had upon the note. They stand in no better posi- 
tion than mere stakeholders in a gambling transaction, who loan 
money to one of the gamblers to enable him to make his bet upon 
the turn of a card, the speed of a horse, or the success of a can- 
didate for an office: /rwin v. Williar, 110 U.S. 499; S. C., 4 Sup. 
Ct. Rep. 160; Thompson v. Cummings, 68 Ga. 125; Barnard v. Back- 
haus, 52 Wis. 593; S. C..6 N. W. Rep. 252, and 9 N. W. Rep. 595. 
’ We are to determine whether the facts and circumstances were 
such as to warrant the finding that Stiles, Goldy & McManon should 
be charged with participation in an illegal and gambling transac- 
tion. The defendant did not put these parties upon the stand as 
witnesses and prove by them what their intentions were. But the 
intention of a party may be shown without using him as a wit- 
ness. The acts and declarations of a person show his purposes and 
intentions, and these are the usual proofs of intention. And their 
acts and declarations are clearly competent to show that those hid- 
den and undisclosed sellers, if there were, in fact, any such persons 
in existence, did not intend to deliver the property. And one of 
the very strongest circumstances in support of the defence is that 
no sellers were disclosed. We need not here repeat the evidence. 
It is enough to say that the whole correspondence between the 
parties refutes the idea that there was some seller or sellers who 
would at some time in August deliver to the defendant 600,000 
pounds of ribs, and that defendant should receive the property and 
pay some $60,000 in money. It was a “deal,” it is true, but the 
jury was fully warranted in finding that as to all the parties, known 
and unknown, it was a “deal” to be closed out by a mere settle- 
ment of differences. 

Another very important fact in the case is that Stiles, Goldy & 
McMahon knew that the packing company did not intend to re- 
ceive and pay for the property. They knew this because they were 
fully advised that the whole property of the corporation was in- 
suthcient to pay the $60,000. In their correspondence they repeat- 
edly advised the defendant that it had lost so much money, nam- 
ing the amount. In one letter they say, “ Your loss is becoming a 
serious matter.” In another it is said, “ You must keep us fully 
informed how far you want to carry this deal, and do not carry it 
further than you are prepared to pay the loss.” In another letter 
they say, “As the market closed to-night your loss on the ribs will 
amount to about eleven thousand dollars.” As we have said, there 
was no intimation at any time that there would be a tender of the 
property to the defendant and a demand of payment. 

The case of Flagg v. Baldwin, 38 N. J. Eq. 219 (30 Alb. Law J. 
364), was an action by a stock-broker to foreclose a mortgage given 
to him to cover certain losses in speculations in stocks upon mar- 
gins. The defence contested the right of recovery upon the ground 
that the contracts out of which the claim arose were wagering con- 
tracts, illegal and void. It is said, in the opinion in that case: 
“These erroneous transactions were far beyond the ability of ap- 
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pellants at any time, and were known to be so. It appears that re- 
spondent was notified that the advance was all that Plage had to 
speculate with. The wife’s note, and subsequently her bond and 
mortgage, were resorted to with the avowed purpose of binding 
her separate property. Respondent admits that he was informed 
and knew that Flagg was speculating for all that Mrs. Flagg and 
he had in the world. Under such circumstances it is idle to pre- 
tend that there was or could be any hope or expectation that ap- 
pellants were to take, or could be required to take, these vast 
amounts of stock. For respondent to have tendered them and 
demanded payment for them would have been absurd in the ex- 
treme. The whole circumstances show that no such right to tender 
entered into the transaction. On the contrary, the contract plainly 
was that if the stocks bought advanced, the profit was to be real- 
ized by a sale; if they declined, the remedy of the respondent to 
save himself was by a sale. The settlement was to be the profits 
and losses thus ascertained.” 

We quote this language because it appears to us to be pecu- 
liarly applicable to the case at bar. It cannot with any plausibility 
be claimed that any of the parties to this transaction intended 
or expected that the defendant would take the 600,000 pounds of 
ribs. 

We have thus far considered this case by adhering to the rule 
that it is incumbent on the defendant to show that all the parties 
to the transaction intended that there should be no delivery of the 
property. That rule is the law of this case, because the court so 
instructed the jury. Counsel for appellee cite us to cases which 
do not seem to require an application of the rule to its full ex- 
tent. In Codd v. Prell (U. S.C. C. Dist. Kan.) 22 Amer. Law Reg. 
609; S. C., 15 Fed. Rep. 774, a case, in many of its features, very 
much like the case at bar, it is said: “It is the duty of the courts 
to scrutinize very closely these time contracts, and if the circum- 
stances are such as to throw doubt upon the question of the in- 
tention of the parties, it is not too much to require a party claim- 
ing rights under such a contract to show affirmatively that it was 
made with an actual view to the delivery and receipt of the grain; 
citing Barnard v. Backhaus, 9 N. W. Rep. 595. It cannot be denied 
that there is much force in this language, in view of the fact, 
known to all men, and of which courts and juries cannot be ob- 
livious, that of the thousands of transactions of this kind which 
are entered into each month in the great trade centers of this 
country the parties thereto do not deliver the commodity purchased, 
but merely settle differences in values. 

But without now entering upon any advanced ground in refer- 
ence to this species of speculation in values, we conclude that the 
jury were fully warranted in finding from the evidence, as an af- 
firmative proven fact, that none of the parties intended that there 
should be a delivery of the property, but that the “deal” should 
be closed by a mere settlement of differences. Affirmed. 
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TRUST AND TRUSTEE-RULE AS TO INVESTMENT.—The war of the 
rebellion, and the residence of both guardian and ward in the 
enemy’s territory throughout the war, did not terminate the obliga- 
tion of a guardian appointed before the war in a State never within 
that territory, nor discharge him from liability to account to the 
ward in the courts of that State after the war. A guardian, ap- 
pointed in New York, before the war of the rebellion, of an infant 
then temporarily residing there, but domiciled in Georgia, sold 
bank stock of his ward in New York during the war, and there 
invested the proceeds in bonds issued before the war by the cities 
of Mobile, Memphis, and New Orleans, and in bonds issued by a 
railroad corporation chartered by the State of Tennessee, and whose 
road was in Tennessee and Georgia, and the railroad bonds indorsed 
by the State of Tennessee at the time of their issue; and deposited 
the bonds in a bank in Canada. /e/d, that if in so doing he used 
due care and prudence, having regard to the best pecuniary inter- 
ests of his ward, he was not accountable to the ward for loss by 
depreciation of the bonds, although one object of the sale and in- 
vestment was to save the ward’s money from confiscation by the 
United States. An investment by a guardian, of money of his ward, 
during the war of the rebellion, and while both guardian and ward 
were residing within the enemy’s territory, in bonds of the so-called 
Confederate States, was unlawful, and the guardian is responsible 
to the ward for the sum so invested. [ Lamar v. Micon. Sup. Ct. 
of U. S.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—FAILURE OF CONSIDERATION—PAYMENT 
IN GOODS—BANKRUPTCY OF MAKER.—Plaintiff held notes against 
defendant; defendant delivered goods to plaintiff in payment of 
the notes; before the notes were surrendered by plaintiff the de- 
fendant was declared a bankrupt and the sale became thereby void. 
Held, that the plaintiff could recover upon the notes upon the 
ground that the consideration for a promised surrender of the notes 
had failed. The assignment in bankruptcy, by its retractive effect, 
rendered the sale to the defendant void. A vendor in possession 
impliedly warrants his title to the thing sold. TZurston v. Spratt, 
52 Me. 202; Huntingdon v. Hall, 36 id. 501. For the breach of 
warranty, or failure of consideration, the purchaser can_ rescind. 
Marston v. Knight, 29 Me. 341; Bryant v. /sburgh, 13 Gray 607. 
Suing the note rescinds the sale. The defendant contends that 
the object of the sale was to defraud the seller’s creditors. He 
cannot set up such a defence. Sutler v. Moore, 73 Me. 151. The 
purchaser does not get that for which he was to pay. It is the 
same rule as that which applies in favor of a buyer who buys 
forged shares in a corporation; or forged bills or notes; or who gets 
an article different from that which was described in the sale. He 
can recover back money if he paid money; or recover in specie 
any property passed over to the seller. ere the buyer has in his 
own hands the note which he was to surrender for the goods, and 
can collect the same. E£izchholz v. Banister, 17 C. B. ( N.S.) 708; 
Chapman v. Speller, 14 Q. B. 621; see Benj. Sales (3 Am. ed.), 
§ 423, and cases in note. [ Maxwell v. Jones. Sup. Ct. of Maine. ] 
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NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—STATUTE OF LIMITATION—DUE-BILL— 
NO DEMAND NECESSARY TO SET STATUTE RUNNING,—A due-bill or 
contract in the following terms: ‘Leavenworth City, October 22, 
1873. Due J. C. Douglass $ 500, in brick-work at $10 per thousand, 
measured in the usual way. [Signed] Sargent A. Bro.,” is payable 
at once and without demand, so that the statute of limitations 
runs from its execution; and an action thereon against the makers 
is barred by the statute if not brought within five years after its 
date. Code, § 18, sub. div. 1. The case of Auld v. Butcher, 22 
Kans. 400, is not applicable. That was an action for the wrongful 
conversion of a city bond, a case of pledge or trust in which a 
demand was necessary. Here on the face of the due-bill sued upon, 
the defendants owed the plaintiff $500 in brick-work at the date 
thereof. The obligee in the contract was bound to receive per- 
formance‘ of the work whenever offered, whether before or after it 
was specially demanded by plaintiff. Upon contracts of the kind 
sued upon, it would not do to say that the statute does not begin 
to run until after demand. As a demand is optional with the 
creditor, no performance or tender could be made which would 
bind him, and he could keep the due-bill or contract alive for an 
indefinite period. Such a construction would not carry out the in- 
tention of the parties, Palmer v. Palmer, 36 Mich. 487, and cases 
cited ; Herrick v. Wolverton, 41 N. Y. 581; Wheeler v. Warner, 47 
id. 519; Stover v. Hamilton, 21 Gratt. 273; Bowman v. McChesney, 22 
id. 609. [| Douglas v. Sargent. Kansas Sup. Ct.] 


TENDER—MUST BE KEPT GOOD.—(1) A tender of the amount due 
from the purchaser of land to his vendor, who is not in a position 
to make a clear title, according to his bond, by reason of an in- 
cumbrance placed by him on the premises sold, to be availing to 
stop the accruing of interest after such tender, must be kept good. 
To have that effect the tender must be kept in money, at all times 
ready to be paid, and subject to the order of the creditor at any 
time when he shall comply with his contract so as to be authorized 
to receive it. (2) The money tendered must at all times be kept 
in readiness for the creditor, and not be used by the debtor, and 
when pleaded at law it must be brought into court for the creditor. 
It may be the precise pieces of money need not be kept separate, 
but the amount must be kept at all times subject to be received 
by the creditor when he calls for it. Thayer v. Weeker, 86 Ill. 470: 
Crain v. McCoon, id. 431; Stow v. Russell, 36 id. 18; Knox v. Light, 
12 id. 86. These cases distinctly announce the rule that the money 
tendered must at all times be kept in readiness for the creditor, and 
not used by the debtor, and when pleaded at law, it must be brought 
into court for the creditor. It is in this way only that the debtor 
can escape the payment of interest and costs. We have only to 
turn to any book of precedents to find that a plea of tender must 
aver a readiness, at all times after it is made, to pay the money, 
and he must bring it into court. If he uses the money, of course 
he is not at all times ready to pay it. In the case of Gyles v. Hall, 
2 P. Wms. 378, where a tender was relied on to stop interest, it was 
said by the Lord Chancellor: “But in this case it ought to appear 
that the mortgagor, from that time, always kept the money ready, 
whereas the contrary thereof being proved, the mortgagor was not 
ready to pay it, therefore the interest must run on.” This is the 
rule both at law, in equity, and it is supported by the principles of 
justice. Mathison v. Wilson, 87 Ill. 51; Carr v. Miner, 92 id. 604; 
Ventres v. Cobb., 105 id. 33. [ Aulger v. Clay. Ill. Sup. Ct. ] 
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BANK—NATIONAL—POWER TO PURCHASE REAL ESTATE—REV. STAT., 
§ 5137.—A National bank has the power to purchase such real 
estate as shall be mortgaged to it in good faith by way of secur- 
ity for debts previously contracted; and if in order to secure the 
same debt it purchases other real estate not mortgaged to it, that 
does not affect the title to the land it was authorized to purchase. 

The National Banking Law (Rev. Stat., § 5137) provides that a 
National banking association may purchase such rea] estate as shall 
be mortgaged to it in good faith by way of security for debts 
previously contracted. he power to purchase the real estate in 
dispute was therefore clearly conferred by the statute. The fact 
that in order to secure the same debt it purchased other real 
estate not mortgaged to it, cannot affect the title to the land 
which it was authorized to purchase; but if there was any force 
in this objection to the title, it conld not be raised by the debtor, 
for where a corporation is incompetent by its charter to take a title 
to real estate, a conveyance to it is not void, but only voidable. 
The sovereign alone can object. It is valid until assailed in a di- 
rect proceeding instituted for that purpose. JVatzonal Bank v. 
Matthews, 98 U. S. 628; National Bank v. Whitney, 103 id. 99; 
Swope v. Leffingwell, 105 id. 3. [ Reynolds v. First National Bank of 
Crawfordsville. Sup. Ct. of U. S.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


COST OF LIVING. 

Edward Atkinson has been engaged in finding the average cost 
of living in this country, and by getting returns from a large num- 
ber of people, north and south, he arrives at the following result 
for each person: 











Cents per Day. Costs per Year. Total for U.S. 

Meat, poultry and fish...... 9.70 ee $ 35.31 ‘ $ 1, 765,000,000 
Dairy and eggs.........00- - §.6¢e oe 20.38 a I,O19,000,000 
fs | ere 2.50 ve 9.10 5% 455,000,000 
Ws bead sewdaewnes 1.98 ~ 7.21 ws 309, 500,000 
Sugar and syrup..... ...... 1.94 i 7.06 “a 353,000,000 
pO ES re I.02 sia 3.71 Sh 185,500,000 
Fruit, green and dry......... 0.62 - 2.26 see 113,000,000 
Salt, spice, ice, etc............ 0.49 “a 1.78 oa 80,000,000 
PELE ee prene ee 23.85 $ 86.81 $ 4,340,000,000 


In other words, it costs four and one-third billion dollars annu- 
ally, nearly fifteen times the value of our cotton crop, to simply 
find the people in food enough to keep them alive from day to 
day. The cost of living varies in the different sections of the 
country. It is highest in New England, where it averages twenty- 
eight cents per person, and decreases as you go from the crowded 
and manufacturing to the agricultural sections where the food crops 
are produced, being thirty per cent. cheaper in the south and west 
than in the eastern States. Nearly one-half of our whole food sup- 
ply—in cost at least—is meat. Another quarter of our market bill 
is for dairy products and eggs, in which also we probably lead the 
world in consumption, while “the staff of life” costs barely one- 
half as much. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH RAILROAD LABORERS. 

A writer for the Parzs American Register says: I believe that no 
class of laborers or men with trades are so well cared for as are 
railroad employes on the continent, particularly those in France. 
French railroad men have no fear of slack times; they share di- 
rectly or indirectly, in the profits of the company, and they have a 
retiring pension. The Compagnie de l'Ouest, or Western Line, is 
not the most prosperous in France, but it gives employment to 
about 23,000 persons. The average yearly wages paid by this com- 
pany are: Engineers, from $726 to $1,040; firemen from $390 to 
$492. On a corresponding English line, which has 11,000 employes, 
the average wages are: Engineers, $600 to $784; firemen $345 to 
$510. In France all employes on active duty are paid by the 
month, instead of by the week, as in England. As for the other 
employes, the wages of signal men of all grades average from $252 
to $402, and for ticket collectors and brakesmen, from $252 to 
$362, in France; while in England the average is from $262 to 
$412, and from $ 263 to $383; but the French employes of these 
classes receive an indemnity for rent and lodgings in addition to 
their monthly wages. For train hands generally the rate in France 
is from $193 to $312, as against $176 to $290 in England; and 
for car washers in France, $235 to $290, as against $176 to $235 in 
England. But where the French employe has an immense advan- 
tage over his English fellow is in the indirect advantages that he 
enjoys, as, for instance, the “assistance funds,” ‘retiring funds,” 
“savings funds,’ &c., which the French companies place at the dis- 
posal of their people. The Compagnie de l’OQuest appropriates reg- 
ularly $23,550 per year for their assistance fund, in case of sickness; 
the English company only sets aside $5,000 for the same good 
purpose. In England a right to a retiring pension exists only at 
the age of sixty years, and after ten years’ contribution to the pen- 
sion fund; the French employe can retire at fifty-five, after twenty- 
five years of service, or at the age of fifty, and after twenty years 
in service, if pronounced incapable of fulfilling his duties. In the 
English companies neither the widow nor the children of an em- 
ploye gets anything from the pension fund; in France, in case of 
death after fifteen years’ service, the widow receives half the pen- 
sion the man would be entitled to, and when she dies, one-half of 
her pension reverts to the children during minority. 


SOCIAL REFORM IN ENGLAND. 

In a recent address at London Mr. G. J. Goschen, M. P., said he 
saw a new attitude in public life, in Parliament and among all 
men who took an interest in politics. It was the attitude of being 
ready to consider almost any proposal. The old methods were 
more or less discredited, and in fact he was not quite sure whether 
the domain of political economy at this moment was not in a 
very similar position to Egypt, where we had destroyed the old 
authorities without having set up new ones in their place. The 
orthodox tyrants of political economy were no more aijlowed to 
wield the political kourbash. Opinion was at work in many direc- 
tions. There was a growing belief that the State could deal with 
poverty, vice and misery. And there was another growing belief in 
the capacity of the State, or of the community, for undertaking 
stupendous duties. The fear of corruption was dving away, and 
opinion went in the direction that the State should be more and 
more encouraged to undertake new functions. It was the same 
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with regard to the principles of compensation. At one time they 
used to be on a most exaggerated scale, but only last year the con- 
servative corporation of London passed a water bill, involving the 
most confiscating provisions, it was alleged, that had ever been intro- 
duced into an Act of Parliament. Look at the stupendous, the 
almost wicked, compensation which was given a few years ago to 
the telegraph companies, which he and a small minority felt at 
the time compelled to resist. Since the present Parliament had 
been in power there had been an awakening of the public con- 
science in many respects; there had been a stimulating to the per- 
formance of public and private duty stronger and greater than ex- 
isted before; and in many directions these new views were taking 
a shape which promised to increase the happiness and the prosper- 
ity of the country. History had shown that when there had been 
a dethronement of religious belief it had generally been followed 
by the appearance of a number of fanatics and false prophets, and 
he ventured to think that the dethronement of orthodox political 
economy might also be followed by the appearance of a swarm of 
quacks, and the inauguration of what might be called the salvation 
army in politics. He urged the cultured classes not to stand aloof 
but to endeavor to guide and lead the masses. 
TAXATION IN SWITZERLAND. 

In the course of last summer, while in Switzerland and Baden, I 
visited several villages where each family is supplied, from forests 
belonging to the commune, with wood for building purposes and for 
fuel; also with pasturage for their cattle, and with a small plot of 
ground on which to grow potatoes, fruit and vegetables. In addi- 
tion to these, wages of all public servants are paid from the com- 
munal revenue, so that there is no local taxation whatever.* Sup- 
pose that these woods and meadows, and this land, all belonged to 
a landed proprietor, instead of to the commune; he would go and 
lavish the revenue in large capitals or in traveling. What an im- 
mense difference this would make to the inhabitants! To appreciate 
this, it suffices merely to compare the condition of the Highland 
crofters, the free citizens of one of the richest countries in the world, 
and whose race has ever been laborious, with that of the population 
of these villages, hidden away in the Alpine cantons of Switzerland 
or in the gorges of the Black Forest. If, in the Highland villages 
of Scotland, rentals had been, as in these happy communes of Swit- 
zerland and Baden, partly reserved for the inhabitants, and partly 
employed in objects of general utility, how very different would have 
been the lot of these poor people! Had they but been allowed to 
for themselves the seaweed and the kelp which the sea brings them, 
how much better off would they have been than they now are, as 
is admirably proved in Mr. Blackie’s interesting book, “ The Scottish 
Highlanders.’ —Prof. Laveleye in Contemporary Review. 

* I may mention, as an example, the township of Freudenstadt, at the foot of the 
Kniebis, in Baden. Not a single tarthing of taxation has been paid since its foundation in 
1557. The commune possesses about 5,000 acres of pine forest and meadow land, worth 
about £10,000 sterling ‘lhe 1,420 inhabitants have each as much wood for their building 
purposes and firing as they can wish for, and each one can send out to pasture, during 
the summer months, his cattle which he feeds during the winter months. The schools, 
churches, thoroughfares and fountains are all well cared for, and every year considerable 
improvements are made. 100,000 marks were employed in 1883 for the establishment in the 
village, of a distribution of water with iron pipes. A _ hospital has been built, and a 
pavilion in the market-place, where a band i: on fete-days. Each year a distribution 
of the surplus revenue is made amongst the families, and they each obtain from 50 to 
60 marks, or shillings, and more still when an extraordinary quantity of timber has been 
sold. In 1882, 82,000 marks were «distributed amongst the 1,420 villagers. What a favored 
country, is it not? 
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THE POOLING SYSTEM. 

Joseph Hickson, General Manager of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada, has recently remarked on this subject that the position of 
the trunk lines, and indeed of the whole railway properties of the 
northern part of this continent, is just about as bad as it possibly 
could be under almost any circumstances. The large companies are 
drifting without any settled policy, and there is no one with sufh- 
cient influence and commanding sufficient confidence to control the 
situation. The companies with the largest capital, and which ought 
to be most conservative, are pursuing a reckless policy, partaking 
more of the characteristics of the Commune than of a conservative 
management which commands the confidence of investors. So radi- 
cal a measure as that of reducing the passenger fares between New 
York and Chicago to $1 per head might, without attracting public 
attention, or perhaps materially affecting any interests, be resorted 
to by a bankrupt corporation, but resorted to by a corporation rep- 
resenting the largest amount of capital invested in railways under 
one control on this continent, the step amounts to little short of 
revolution. How the position thus assumed is to be got away from 
no one is able to foresee. The pooling system has literally broken 
down, not owing to any want of energy or ability on the part of 
the commissioner, but entirely owing to the representatives of rail- 
way interests involved withholding their support to well-conceived 
and perfectly practicable measures for concerted action on a reason- 
able basis. No one is able to define whether the lack of support 
of Mr. Fink, results from personal jealousies, lack of capacity, or in- 
terested motives. The railway problem is approaching that phase 
which will attract the earnest attention of the public, and it is 
highly probable that it will not be settled until public interest in 
it has been reflected in legislative enactments, and those charged 
with the administration of corporate property are forced to act 
purely in the interest of their trust, and free themselves from the 
embarrassing influences of speculators. 

THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A modern French writer has said: In the the domain of the use- 
ful arts each age reveals characteristic tendencies. In the last cen 
tury, mankind had need to clothe itself cheaply. . . . The nine- 
teenth century has wished for light. To the development of the 
petroleum industry the gratification of this wish is mainly due; yet, 
while the products of petroleum are used in nine-tenths of all the 
dwellings of the land, but few of those who occupy them realize 
that 60,000 barrels of crude oil flow from the earth every day, that 
more than 30,000,000 barrels are now stored above ground in huge 
iron tanks, and that 15,000 barrels are required to supply each day’s 
demand in the United States alone. Of this vast quantity, by far 
the largest proportion is consumed as illuminating oil, or kerosene, 
for the production of which a stream of oil is constantly flowing 
through six-inch pipes from the oil regions of Western Pennsylva- 
nia, to Baltimore, Philadelphia and Jersey City. In each of these 
Cities establishments, constructed for the purpose, convert the crude 
oil into various products, principally illuminating oil, for the home 
market and an export trade of vast proportions. In these refineries 
the oil is first allowed to settle in large tanks, in which a small 
percentage of water and sediment accumulates. From these tanks 
the oil is pumped into stills, holding about 1,200 barrels each, be- 
neath which fires may be kindled, and urged bv a strong draught 
until a red-heat is attained.—Popular Science Monthly. 
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The History of the Surplus Revenue of 1837; Being an Account of its Ovi- 
gin, its Distribution among the States, and the Uses to which it was Ap- 
plied. By EDWARD G. BourRNE, B. A., Foote Scholar in Yale College. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1885. 

A few years ago, when the National revenue had become very large, the 
question was started, should Government bonds be bought and the debt re- 
duced as rapidly as possible, or should taxation be diminished? A third way 
was proposed, namely, to retain the existing system of taxation, and to dis- 
tribute a portion .of- the National income among the States. This plan re- 
vived the history of the distribution by the Government in 1837. Professor 
Thompson gave a good account of what was done, Mr. Knox, in his work 
on the United States notes, gave another, and Mr. Eaton, Commissioner of 
Education, and other persons, have given us some of the threads of this his- 
tory. Mr. Bourne, however, has gathered them all up in his little volume of 
one hundred and fifty pages. Nothing, indeed, remains for others. He has 
been very industrious, and his book is a creditable piece of workmanship. 
There are numberless fields in the history of American finance which will bet- 
ter repay thorough study than this of the surplus revenue, and we hope 
they will not be much longer neglected. 


Collected Essays in Political and Social Science. By WILLIAM GRAHAM SuUmM- 
NER, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1885. 

This is a collection of stimulating essays, aud though relating to several 
subjects, are permeated by a potent idea, the constant and vigorous applica- 
tion of which has given the author so much distinction. That idea is made 
luminous, whatever be the theme—bimetallism, wages, protective taxes, or soci- 
ology. The men who are thus possessed with an idea are always interesting, 
and generally have been the leading spirits in the world. Prof. Sumner is 
perfectly sure that his idea is the truth, and men can get on only by follow- 
ing the path he so clearly sees, whether they like it or not. Again and again 
is the idea impressed on us, but we will give it as stated near the close of 
the essay on wages. ‘‘ Wages do not belong in distribution at all. They be- 
long in the application of capital to production. The capitalist-employer is 
led by self-interest to try to keep wages down, just exactly as he tries to 
prevent waste of raw material or wear and tear of fixed capital. The 
employee is led by seif-interest to try to get all the wages he can. The 
struggle is legitimate and necessary. The result of it is that supply and de- 
mand distribute the capital amongst the laboring wage-receivers in the propor- 
tion which conduces to the maximum of production under all the existing cir- 
cumstances. . . . If we depart at all from this rule, we entangle ourselves 
in an endless muddle of sentimental rubbish, we lower production, and contract 
the welfare of all. The notion that there is under distribution some new and 
unexplored field of economic science is entirely without foundation.” No one 
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will question the hardness of his way of looking at the matter, but happily, 
as we believe, he belongs to a minority whose numbers are diminishing. It 
is true that the older political economists of England were inspired with the 
notion, not of establishing a scientific system, but of showing conclusively 
that the production of wealth should be the chief concern of man. The 
wealth of that country has enormously increased, but, in the meantime, the 
poor are getting poorer. This condition of things has led to a re-examina- 
tion of the foundation of political economy, and the consequence is a very 
general skepticism concerning its soundness. But Prof. Sumner assures us 
that it is all right, a little hard, perhaps, but logically and entirely true. 
Do not interfere with the laws of production—produce as much a possible ; 
this is the best course for society. In his essay on Sociology the same idea 
is repeated in a little different form. He says that ‘‘the only two things 
which really tell on the welfare of man on earth are hard work and self- 
denial.” But suppose he works hard, and does not get a fair reward for 
his labor? Is the situation hopeless, can society do nothing; is it free 
from all obligation to do anything? The current of opinion among the new 
English and European economists is setting strongly away from the despair- 
ing view maintained by Prof. Sumner. 

Clear as the author is in his separate statements it seems to us that he 
has not tried anywhere to preserve the distinction between political economy 
as a science and an art, and the evolving of his principles is so often blended 
with their application that, on the one hand their scientific character is not 
perceived, and on the other, their applications appear like dogmatic oracular 
statements—true, it may be, but not resting on a clearly-defined basis. 








INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. Is UNAUTHORIZED USE BY PARTNER OF FIRM NAME FORGERY? 

C and N are partners. C is indebted to D previous to joining N in busi- 
ness, of which N has no knowledge. D presses C for payment, and C to 
get more time gives to D a note, signing the firm name. This does not 
bind N, beyond the annoyance of defence. Is not this forgery? Can you 
give any adjudication applying to the case? 

REPLY.—No one member of a firm can, without the consent of all of his 
co-partners, bind them by making a note, for his private debt, in the partner- 
ship name; and the creditor who receives such a note cannot recover upon it 
against the firm. Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, § 366, and cases cited. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that the giving of such a note, although as 
between the partner making it and his firm, it is an unauthorized act, is not 
forgery. To constitute a forgery, the writing falsely made must purport to be 
the writing of another party than the person making it. Commonwealth v. 
Baldwin, 12 Gray, 198. A partner has by law power to sign the firm name, 
and the signature to the note in question is his writing. The falsity, if any, 
is not in the writing, but in the authority of the partner to make the writ- 
ing; and the creditor was bound to know that the partner had no such au- 
thority when he took the note. 
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II. NOTES HELD AS COLLATERAL. 

A held B’s note, dated in 1881, with a clause, ‘‘and if not paid when 
due, to be paid with twenty-five per cent. per annum after maturity as liqui- 
dated damages for non-payment, together with an attorney’s fee of twenty dollars 
to be due and payable upon default, being made in payment of .the note at 
maturity as liquidated damages for non-payment to be included in and en- 
tered as a part of the judgment.”’ 

B had given A notes on other parties as collateral security. B died and 
when the note was presented to be probated the administrator pleaded usury 
and the probate judge gave judgment for the principal only of the note. 
This judgment the administrator paid and now demands the collateral notes, 
which A refuses to surrender, saying that the amount due under the contract 
for which the collateral notes were left has not been paid. A is willing to 
accept a reasonable rate of interest. Can the administrator compel A to give 
up the collateral notes ? 

REPLY.—As this inquiry is stated, the question as to what was the true 
amount of the debt evidenced by the principal note, for which the collateral 
notes were held as security, appears to have been decided in the Probate 
Court, in a controversy between A and the administrator of B, and the prin- 
cipal debt appears to have been merged in a judgment of that court. With- 
out going into the peculiarities of the local law of Illinois, where the case 
arises, it appears to us that when the parties settled the amount of that 
debt by a judgment of a competent court, that judgment was conclusive. 
And the administrator having paid the amount of it to A, there is no longer 
any outstanding indebtedness which will justify A in withholding the collateral 
notes from B’s administrator to whom they rightfully belong. See Colebrooke 


on Collateral Securities, § 135. 


III. Time oF DAY WHEN NOTE PAYABLE. 


What part of the day does a note fall due? Or, in other words, would a 
bank be justified in charging a depositor’s note to his account in the morning 
and then refuse to pay his checks that are presented the same day, because his 
funds have been applied to the note? 


REPLY.—It is generally said that the maker of a note has the whole (2. e, 
during business hours) of the last day of grace, and, if it is payable at a 
bank,. the whole of bank hours during that day to make payment. While 
the holder may demand payment at any reasonable hour on the last day of 
grace, or at any time during bank hours, if the note is payable at a bank, 
and upon refusal may at once treat the note as dishonored and notify the 
indorsers. As to whether the maker is liable to suit on the last day of 
grace, after presentment, demand and refusal, the law differs in different 
States. In Pennsylvania, where the question arises, and in New York he is 
not liable to a suit until the following day. Edwards on Bills, § 716, 717; 
Thomas v. Shoemaker, 6 W. & S. 179; Osborne v. Mormon, 3 Wend. 170. 
While in other States he is liable to an action begun on the last day of 
grace, after presentment, demand and a refusal to pay. See the authorities 
collected in Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 3d Ed., § 1209, e¢ seg, where 
the latter view is adopted as the more correct one. It may be, therefore, in 
this case, that, if the depositor had, on the last day of grace, brought an 
action at law against the bank to recover the balance due him on deposit 
account, the bank could not im ‘that action set off the amount of the note 
which it held, because the note was not suable until the following day; and 
so that the bank would have been obliged to bring a cross action. This, 
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however, is rather a matter of technicality, and is not at all jdecisive. Of 
the real question, which is, whether conduct such as is stated in the inquiry 
would be justified by the legal relations existing between the parties, and 
whether the bank, for refusing to pay the check under these circumstances, 
would be liable to an action for damages as for a breach of its duty to the 
depositor. It seems to us very clear that the bank would not be liable to 
an action in such a case, and that it has a perfect right, iff it chooses to 
exercise it, to hold the deposit and apply it to the payment of the deposit- 
or’s. note. See the authorities cited in Walker’s Banking Law. p. 79, e¢ x4, 
and Morse on Banking, 2d Ed., p. 45, e¢ seg. In England, in the case of 
The Agra and Masterman's Bank v. Hoffman, 34 Law Jour. Ch. 285, where 
the bank retained the balance of a customer to answer a future liability as 
indorser, which might arise in respect of bills discounted for him, to a 
larger amount than the balance, and the customer brought an action against 
the bank for having dishonored his checks and for the amount of the bal- 
ance, the Court of Equity, upon the bill filed by the bank against the cus- 
tomer for an account and for an injunction to restrain the action at law, 


ganted the injunction prayed for. 


IV. TRANSFERS OF STOCK. 


Suppose a stockholder in a National bank (or other stock bank) holds a 
certificate of stock for, say, 150 shares, and he wishes to subdivide it into 
smaller certificates of, say, twenty-five shares each, is it necessary for, and 
can the bank require him to indorse the 150 shares certificate before is- 
Suing the smaller certificate instead? That is, provided he is present at, or 


absent from, the bank at the time. 
Further : Suppose the same stockholder wishes, when /rvesent at the bank, 


to transfer a portion of his stock—say one of the 25 shares certificate—/o 
another party, making the transfer himself, on the transfer book, is it neces- 
sary for him, and can the bank require him, to indorse the said 25 shares 


certificate ? 
REPLY.—A certificate of stock is merely the evidence of the stockholder’s 


title to shares of stock in the corporation. If, therefore, the owner of shares 
of stock, represented by one certificate, surrenders that certificate, and asks 
that several certificates for smaller amounts be issued to him in place thereof, 
there is no legal necessity, in the absence of a charter provision or of a by- 
law of the corporation, for requiring him to indorse the certificate surren- 
dered. 

It is well settled, also, that in the absence of a charter provision or of a 
by-law of the corporation, a stockholder may transfer his shares therein to 
another person by a transfer upon the books of the corporation, and that an 
indorsement of the certificate, in addition to such transfer on the books, is 
not legally necessary. 

Whether, in either case, the corporation can require him to indorse the 
surrendered certificate, and could legally justify a refusal to issue new certifi- 
cates or transfer the stock, unless the old certificate was indorsed as a con- 
dition precedent to making the new issue or transfer, is a question upon 
which, as far as we know, there has been no legal decision. We think, 
upon the whole, that such a requirement, if insisted upon by the officers 
of the corporation, would be sustained by the courts. In the case of the 
issue of new certificates, or of a transfer to another person, it seems to us 
a safe and convenient practice to require an indorsement of the old certifi- 
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cate surrendered, as evidence is thereby easily preserved that what has been 
done in respect to the stock has been done with the consent of the stock- 
holder. We think that such a requirement, even if not legally necessary, 
would be regarded by the courts as a reasonable and proper regulation to be 
made by the corporation for the conduct of its business, which the stock- 
holder would be bound to obey in most cases. We do not see that the 
presence or absence of the stockholder from the bank at the time of the ex- 
change or transfer can affect the legal rights of the parties one way or the 
other. Of course, the transfer upon the books of the corporation would or- 
dinarily require the presence of the stockholder. 

Our correspondent will find the general subject well discussed in Lowedl’s 
Transfer of Stock in Private Corporations, a work published by Little & 
Brown, of Boston, in 1884. The questions raised by the inquiry, however, 
as to the right to veguire an indorsement of the certificate, are not considered 
in the work referred to, as they are not such as are likely to. be made the 
subject of actual litigation. 


V. SHOULD A BANK DISCLOSE THE STATE OF ITS CUSTOMER’S ACCOUNT? 


1. A has a check against the bank signed by B, whose balance is less 
than the amount of the check held by A. Has A a right to deposit the 
difference to B's credit and demand payment of the check, and has the 
bank a right to accept A’s deposit and pay the check ? 

2. A has a check against a bank which is signed by B, but B’s balance 
is a trifle less than the amount of the check. A leaves the check for col- 
lection. Has the bank a right to hold B’s balance to pay A’s check against 
B’s account? 

3. D is in the habit of having his notes charged to his account as they 
mature without special orders. C holds a note signed by D which he de- 
posits in D’s bank for collection. On the day that the note matures, at the 
close of business, when it is customary to determine whether D has sufficient 
balance to pay his notes, it is found that D’s balance is not quite enough to 
pay C’s note. Has the bank a right to consider the note paid, enter on its 
books an over-draft against D, and, on C’s making the over-draft good, 
when he calls for the proceeds of the note, pay to C the amount of the 
note? 


REPLY.—I. As this question is put, it must be answered in the affirmative. 
We know of no rule of law which would prevent A from making any de- 
posit he pleases to the credit of B, or which would prevent the bank from 
receiving it; and if, in this way, B’s balance is made large enough to meet a 
check, which is then presented and paid, we do not see how B is injured. 
If, however, in the course of the operation the bank discloses to A the 
state of B’s account, and in consequence of that disclosure, A is enabled to 
deposit the precise sum necessary to make B's balance equal to the check, 
the question arises whether such disclosure by the bank is a breach of the 
duty which it owes to B, its depositor; and this is the question which we 
presume the inquirer intends to ask. The answer to it is doubtful on the 
authorities. In England an action for damages has been maintained under 
similar circumstances by a depositor against his bank,yupon the theory that 
there is an implied obligation upon the bank, arising from the relation of 
the parties, not to disclose the state of its customer’s account. /oster v. 
Bank of London, 3 F. & F. 214. The authority of this decision is much 
weakened by a later case, Hardy v. Veasey, L. R. 3 Ex. 107, where it is 
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said that the bank may disclose the state of its customer’s account upon a 
reasonable and proper occasion. In this country there has been no decision 
upon the point as far as we know. In Morse on Banking, p. 57, the sub- 
ject is referred to and the authorities bearing upon it are cited, but the 
author, without positively saying so, is evidently of the opinion that the 
bank is under no such duty as that contended for. In our opinion this is 
the correct view of the matter. For many, if not most, purposes the rela- 
tion between the bank and its depositor is like that of debtor and creditor, 
and we do not see how, a disclosure of the amount of the bank’s debt due 
the depositor at any particular time, can be a legal injury to him, any more 
than a similar disclosure by any other debtor would be. 

2. Ordinarily when such a check is presented by A for payment, or for 
deposit to his credit, the bank is bound to determine at once whether it will 
refuse payment, as it may properly do, or whether it will pay the check ; and 
if it passes the amount of the check to A’s credit without objection, as the 
check is drawn upon the same bank, this is payment. If, however, A and 
the bank agree that what is done shall not, as between them, be treated as 
a presentment of the check, but that the bank shall be regarded as holding 
the check for collection as the agent of A, then, we think, the bank so hold- 
ing the check, has no greater rights against the debt due from the bank to 
B on deposit account, than A himself has, and that the bank, as such holder, 
cannot claim a lien upon B’s balance or hold B’s balance to pay it. We do 
not see, however, in what way the question can arise, unless while the 
check is so held, another check small enough to be discharged in full from 
B’s balance should be presented. Mr. Morse says, p. 266: ‘‘ The duty of 
the bank in such a case has never been judicially determined, yet upon gen- 
eral principles little doubt can be entertained but that the bank should cash 
this latter check. The fact of presentment for payment of an overdraft ap- 
pears to have no legitimate effect whatsoever upon the balance of the cus- 
tomer. It creates no lien upon it of any description. No sound reason 
suggests itself why it should be regarded as affecting it at all.” And al- 
though the bank may have a lien upon its depositor’s balance for all debts. 
due to itself, we see no principle upon which it can exercise this lien for 
A’s benefit, when it has paid nothing on the check, and as between itself 
and B there is no indebtedness on account of it. Indeed B himself cannot 
ordinarily be sued upon the check uutil after presentment, dishonor and notice 
to him. 

3. It has been held in Massachusetts, where this question arises, that 
merely making a note payable at a bank, where the maker has a deposit, 
does not of itself, and without more, authorize the bank to pay the note at 
maturity out of the deposit. National Exchange Bank v. National Bank of 
North America, 132 Mass. 147; but in a case like this, where the depositor 
was in the habit of having his notes paid and charged to his account without 
special orders, an authority to pay would be inferred from the course of busi- 
ness; Morse on Banking, p. 37, and cases cited. The right of the bank to 
pay the note and charge the difference between the amount of it and the bal- 
ance standing to D’s credit, as an overdraft, is the same as it would be in 
the case of a check, about which there can be no question in such a case. 
If the bank afterwards obtains payment of the overdraft from C, it is diffi- 
cult to see how D has any ground of complaint. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold their next convention at 
Chicago on September 23 and 24. It is desired to make the discussions 
this year practical, the addresses brief, and the resolutions fruitful of good 
results. The coming convention has already elicited an extensive correspond- 
ence, and important topics have been suggested. Prominent upon the list are 
the silver problem and its labor aspects, with the remedial expedients and 
the fundamental conditions of final adjustment or temporary solution; the 
causes and control of panics; the safeguards against losses by defalcation ; the 
decline in the rate of interest, with its effects on the banks and business 
of the country; the basis of bank circulation; the recent and prospective 
fluctuations in the metallic reserve of the Treasury ; the practical means of 
sound bankruptcy legislation ; the strength and the weakness of the banking 
system at present as compared with former periods ; the statistics and indica- 
tions of clearing-house movements throughout the country. The headquarters 
of the executive council will be at the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, and 
on Wednesday evening, September 23, from 7 to g P. M., the usual reception 
will be held, all the delegates. being invited to be presented to the president 
and executive council. 


TAXATION OF BANK SHARES.—A meeting of bank officers was recently held 
at the Clearing-house, at which, after argument of counsel and discussion of 
the subject of bank taxes, a committee was appointed, consisting of John J. 
Knox, President of the National Bank of the Republic; E. D. Randolph, 
President of the Continental National Bank, and W. P. St. John, President 
of the Mercantile National Bank, to consider the advisability of bringing a 
suit to prevent the collection of bank taxes, in view of the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Boyer vs. Boyer. 
At a subsequent méetting a report was read and submitted, and ordered to 
be printed. Section 5,219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
vides ‘‘that nothing in the National Bank Act shall prevent all the shares 
in any National association from being included in the valuation of the per- 
sonal property of the owner or holder of such shares in assessing taxes im- 
posed by the authority of the State in which the association is located, but 
that the Legislature of each State may determine and direct the manner and 
place of taxing all the shares of National banks, subject only to two restric- 
tions,” the first of which is the point at issue, viz., ‘*‘ That the taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon ‘other moneyed capital 
in the hands of the individual citizens of such State,” The National banks 
complain that the iaws of certain States permit modes of assessment by which 
shares in their banks are valued higher in proportion to their real value 
than is other capital. The case of Boyer against Boyer, which arose in Penn- 
sylvania, determined for the first time what species of moneyed capital was 
meant by Congress in the section quoted, and also what portion of such 
species must be exempted from State taxation to work the exemption of Na- 
tional bank shares. The laws of New York are closely analogous to the 
laws of Pennsylvania on this subject. The committee says, in its report: 
‘*Of the moneyed capital exempt from tax by the law of this State, the 
shares of . stock of railway companies, street railway, ferry, and canal com- 
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panies, fire and life insurance, trading, and other miscellaneous companies, 
according to Official figures, exceed in value $250,000,000. The moneyed 
investments of life insurance companies, exclusive of United States bonds, 
are, by official figures, $196,000,000, and the deposits in Savings banks, 
$ 429,000,000. . . . The total moneyed capital in the State in the hands 
of individual citizens is estimated to be at least. $1,778,000,000, of which 
not more than $262,000,000 is taxed. The proportion of taxable property 
is about 15 per cent. while the moneyed capital which escapes taxation en- 
tirely is 85 per cent. The conclusion of your committee is that these facts 
present a much stronger case than the facts presented in the case recently de- 
cided by the Supreme Court in Pennsylvania, and they have but little doubt 
that if they are properly presented to the Supreme Court, a favorable deci- 
sion will be obtained. We are advised by counsel that a suit in the United 
States Courts would probably result in an injunction restraining the Com- 
missioners from collecting the taxes assessed for the current year, and from 
further similar assessments in the future, and that upon appeal, if taken to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, this injunction would be made permanent. . 
The effect of the Pennsylvania case, and the advantages likely to result to 
the banks of New York City by the application of the principles of that 
case, were brought to our attention by counsel who represented the Pennsyl- 
vania Bank in that case, and by associated counsel, and they have furnished 
us with much of the data upon which this report is based. Your committee 
believe that an arrangement can be made with these gentlemen to prosecute 
a suit on behalf of the banks of New York for a small retainer and a con- 
tingent fee of a percentage of the amount of the first year’s tax saved, 
such fee to be paid if the injunction is received and accepted by the Com- 
missioners, or when made permanent on appeal.” 

The committee has been advised by counsel that a suit in the United 
States Courts would probably result in an injunction restraining the Commis- 
sioners from collecting the taxes on National bank shares assessed for the 
current year, and from further similar assessments in the future. Under ex- 
isting statutes, banks organized under the laws of the State of New York 
are entitled to receive the same benefits as the National banks from any fa- 
vorable decision in reference to taxation. The committee, therefore, recom- 
mends that a joint suit be undertaken, and that counsel be engaged to con- 
duct it upon a retainer of $100 from each bank, and a contingent fee of 
not exceeding one-tenth of one year’s saving of tax. 


Mr. WARNER'S SILVER COINAGE PLAN.—First.—Issue certificates on the 
deposit of silver bullion at its market price at the time of deposit, expressed 
in dollars, which shall stand as the declared value of the certificates while 
in the hands of the public. The average value of sglver for the previous 
month might be taken as the market value at the time of deposit. 

Second.—Such certificates to be made legal tender for all purposes except 
in transactions between private parties. 

Third.—They shall be redeemable in lawful money, or at the option of 
the Government in silver bullion at its market price at time of redemption. 
When received into the Treasury for dues to the Government or redeemed 
in lawful money, they shall be held and paid out again as other currency ; 
but when redeemed in silver bullion, to be canceled and destroyed. 

Fourth.—The coinage of silver to be suspended until required again to 
meet an actual demand for silver dollars. On the coinage of any bullion the 
certificate representing the bullion shall be canceled and destroyed. 

Fifth.—F¥ractional silver, or at least the half-dollar pieces, to be made 
full weight and full legal tender and the redemption of subsidiary silver to 
be discontinued. 

Sixth.— Withdraw the one and two-dollar legal-tender notes without reduc- 
ing the total volume of greenbacks; also the five-dollar bank note and issue 
one, two and five-dollar coin notes, based on. the silver dollars now coined, 
dollar for dollar. 

Seventh.—Redeem and recoin the trade dollar into standard dollars or frac- 
tional coin. 
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NEw YorRK.—The directors of the Union National Bank of New York de- 
clare that after careful deliberation, taking into consideration the condition of 
business, the monetary situation, low rate of interest, high percentage of taxa- 
tion, and liability of loss and expense, they have unanimously concurred in 
the opinion that a larger sum per share can be realized by placing the bank 
in voluntary liquidation than by continuing business. They hold that should 
the vote be in favor of liquidation they will be able to return to the share- 
holders, on or before September 1, 1885, the capital, $1,200,000, and, at as 
early periods as possible thereafter, to make distribution of the surplus, which 
it is estimated will amount to at least 65 per cent. additional. The board 
owns about 9,000 shares of stock. The following views of a financial officer 
who stands high in banking circles said: ‘*‘ The true cause of the bank’s 
resolution is this: The Union was once a great broker bank—that is, it re- 
ceived and paid considerable attention to brokers’ accounts. When the law 
of 1882 was passed, by which certification of checks in National banks was 
prohibited, the bank’s business began to decline, and Mr. De Witt C. Hayes, 
now President of the Manhattan Banking Company, soon afterwards took away 
from the Union institution, with which he was then connected, a number 
of first-class accounts and left them the rest. A brokers’ bank, under the 
certification law, cannot expect to receive the same profits or consideration as 
under the old law.” 

Wm. H. Male, the Union Bank’s president, is reported as saying: ‘*‘ The 
reasons for the action of the board of directors are chiefly stated in our cir- 
cular. It was thought, taking everything into consideration, that the share- 
holders would prefer the larger percentage of profit which would accrue from 
the bank’s going into liquidation than have it remain in business. Some of 
the directors are old and want their capital and profits. The bank is in 
such good condition that liquidation is profitable. Our charter expired on 
June 7, but we continued business. The bank was organized in 1806, and 
its first president was Thomas F. Jackson. It was then in New Jersey, 
but in 1811 was removed to New York. During the war it was a strong 
supporter of the Government. Seven years ago. to avoid taxation, the capi- 
tal was reduced from $1,500,000 to $1,200,000, and 40 per cent. premium 
was paid. During twenty years our dividends have amounted to I99 per 
cent., 10 per cent. a year, you see. I have no reason to think that other 
banks will go into liquidation.” 


BANK SALARIES.—Mr. George Hague, the able General Manager of the 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada, has written a letter to the Montreal Star on 
this subject, in which he says: Banking is a profession that requires many 
years of continued application to learn it. For the first few years the ser- 
vices of any clerk are of comparatively small value. A banking institution, 
in teaching a young man his profession, confers more upon him than it re- 
ceives from him. The salary of Bernard, after three years’ service, was $450. 
My own salary in an English bank after the same period was $150. I have 
little doubt that the experience of other men who, after thirty or forty 
years’ service, are high up in the profession, was in the beginning similar to 
this. After the first few years the advancement of men depends upon their 
ability to serve the institution ; and, speaking broadly and generally, we may 
depend upon it that men mostly receive what they are worth. The higher sal- 
aries named in your issue are just as well earned as the lower ones. The 
men who get $10,000 a year and upwards, render that amount of service in 
return for it, or they would not get it. The young men occupying lower 
positions have only to work steadily, intelligently, and with ability, and in 
time they, too, will be on the higher rounds of the ladder. There may be 
occasional exceptions, but this is the rule, and it cannot be otherwise. The 
mere instinct of self-preservation would dictate it, even if other influences 
pulled it the contrary way 


KENTUCKY.—Mr. A. L. Schmidt, for a long time cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank ot Louisville, Ky, has been elected president of that institution. 
Mr. Schmidt’s well-earned reputation as a bank officer richly merits this rec- 
ognition. 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YorK.—This bank commences 
business July 1, at the corner of Wall and Pearl Streets, under specially favorable 
auspices. Its board of directors consists of some of the leading east-side mer- 
chants, among whom may be mentioned James E. Ward, of Jas. E. Ward & Co. ; 
Michael P. Grace, of W. R. Grace & Co.; E. B. Bartlett, of E. B. Bart- 
lett & Co; J. D. Kurtz Crook, of J. D. Kurtz Crook & Co.; Alden 5S. 
Swan, of Swan & Finch; Harry L. Horton, of H. L. Horton & Co.; K. 
M. Murchison, of Murchison & Co., and William Brookfield. Mr. Orson 
Adams, its President, for many years occupied the position of National Bank 
Examiner, and lately resigned the position of Vice-President of the National Bank 
of the Republic to accept the Presidency of the Commercial National. Mr. 
W. W. Flannagan, the Cashier, has had an experience of twenty years as a 
bank cashier, and was selected by Mr. Adams from among the cashiers in 
his district as National Bank Examiner to fill this position. 


EXTRADITION LAWs.—As the extradition treaty affords no recourse against 
officials who default in the United States and take refuge in Canada, Mr. 
D. J. Tompkins, the New York secretary of the Guarantee Company of North 
America—a Canadian corporation insuring the honesty of employees in this 
country—said recently, in response to the inquiry if any remedy was possible 
in such cases under the Canada laws: ‘‘So far as I am aware, the only re- 
course possible in Canada against embezzlers from this side of the line is 
in cases where the person or institution affected by the fraud is a subject 
or has a corporate existence within British territory. Under these circum- 
stances, although the fugitive embezzler cannot be extradited or punished on 
a criminal proceeding, still he can be dealt with severely on a civil process, 
in which he is amenable to arrest. For instance, if an employee within the 
United States, whose honesty is guaranteed by the bond of this company, 
embezzles the funds of his employer and escapes to Canada, this company, 
by virtue of its Canadian character, and under the Canada laws, can effect 
his arrest on a warrant obtained in a civil suit brought against him for debt 
by the company as his injured surety. And a debtor’s jail is not much pleas- 
anter than that for criminals, while quite as difficult to get released from.” 


Chicago.—United States Commissioner Hoyne decided that young Bernard, 
who embezzled the funds of the bank of Montreal, could not be extradited, 
it not haning been clearly proved that his offence came within the limits of 
the extradition treaty, if he had been guilty of any offence at all Immediately 
after Bernard had left the court room in company of his highly elated rela- 
tives, he was again arrested on a capias issued by the Superior Court, in a 
suit entered against him by the Bank of Montreal for the recovery of $2,485. 
The attorneys for the bank—or rather the Guarantee Company of North 
America, which, having insured Bernard’s honesty, and having made good his 
peculations, is the real sufferer—say they do not expect to realize any pecu- 
niary advantage from the suit, but are desirous to severely punish Bernard, 
whom they characterize as incorrigible. Mr. Rawlings, Managing Director of 
the Guarantee Co., says that the Guarantee Company does not allow either 
malice or sympathy to enter into its dealings with absconding defaulters whom 
it has bonded, and makes no. exception in its usual course toward them. It 
is part of the programme, well understood by the employees, that in the 
event of their default they will be relentlessly pursued, and made examples 
of, whatever the cost and however remote the opportunity mav come around, 
as surely it does sooner or later. In the case of Bernard the usual policy 
has been adopted. 


NEBRASKA.—At a meeting of the Directors of the Nebraska National 
Bank, held May 25th, Mr. Kent K. Hayden resigned as acting cashier, to 
enter upon his duties of National Bank Examiner for the district of Nebraska 
and Kansas. The following resolution was adopted: Resolved, ‘* That this 
Board receive and accept with regret the resignation of Mr. Hayden, and de- 
sire hereby to place on record their appreciation of the fidelity and zeal he 
has always displayed for the interests of the Bank since its organization ; and 
they entertain the hope that the opportunity for out-door air given in his 
new employment will afford him the improved health he seeks. Mr. W. H. 
S. Hughes was elected ca$hier, and enters upon his duties at this date. Mr. 
Hughes has been connegtéd with the First National Bank of Omaha since 
its organization, and priaee pgreto was with Messrs. Kountze Bros., begin- 
ning service with them 
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DeETROIT.—Articles of incorporation of the Preston Bank of Detroit have 
been filed. The new organization will succeed to the old-established busi- 
ness of David Preston & Co., and will be officered as follows: President, 
David Preston; Vice-President, Frederick W. Hayes; Cashier, William A. 
Bercry. Mr. David Preston, who has been at the head of the old bank 
since its establishment in 1852, and who has been prominently identified with 
the banking interests of this State and the Northwest since that year, will 
be the principal stockholder in the reorganized bank and will continue to 
devote his time and attention to its business and will give the new organiza- 
tion the full benefit of his many years’ experience and practical business sagac- 
ity. Mr. F. W. Hayes, the Vice-President, is well known as a_ successful 
bank officer of twenty years’ experience, covering a period as teller in the old 
Second National Bank, and cashier for eight years of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ National Bank of this city. In organizing the Detroit Clear- 
ing-house Association Mr. Hayes was one of the most active participants and 
has been its manager since its organization in February, 1883. He has also 
been active in other reforms in Detroit banking, and has proved himself 
energetic and enterprising. With his well-known practical banking ability he 
will be a valuable acquisition to the new bank. Mr. W. A. Bercry, who has 
been connected with David Preston & Co. for the past fifteen years, three 
years of which time ae has been cashier, will fill the responsible and im- 
portant position of cashier of the new institution. He is popular and 
thoroughly conversant with all the departments of a bank, has many friends in 
the business community and is well known in banking circles as an active, 
conservative and efficient bank officer. The capital of the new bank will be 
$100,000, paid up, which will be increased as the demands of business re- 
quire. With ample facilities the bank will transact a general banking busi- 
ness in all its branches, and will also pay particular attention to the pur- 
chase and sale of first-class investment securities, in which the old firm have 
been extensive dealers since 1860, including commercial paper. Its foreign 
exchange department will also be complete. 


_——— = 
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3345 People’s National Bank......... H. H. Taylor, 
Clay Center, KAN. F. H. Head, $59,000 
3346 First National Bank............ Ed. J. L. Green, 
San Marcos, TEX, Gabe F. Kerr, 50,000 
3347. Norfolk National Bank ......... Charles P. Mathewson, 
Norfolk, NEB, Lewis Ley, 60,000 
3348 First National Bank............. Isaac V. Gilbert, 
Riverside, CAL. Azro H. Naftzger, 50,000 
3349 Citizens’ National Bank......... Alfred D. Leet, 
Watertown, DAK. Walter D. Morris, 50,000 
3350 Miami Co. National Bank...... J. W. Sponable, 
Paola. KAN. Wm. Crowell, 100,000 
3351 Winfield National Bank........ H. B. Schuler, 
Winfield, KAN. E. T. Schuler, 100,000 
3352 First National Bank............ Henry C. Sessions, 
Columbia, DAK. Chas. A. Baker, 50,000 
3353 First National Bank............ Jacob Campbell, 
Minneapolis, KAN. J.S. Adair, 50,000 
3354 First National Bank............ George Wyman, 
Longmont, COL. Thos. Butler, 50,000 
3355 First National Bank............ J. R. Lewis, 
North Yakima, W. TER. A. W. Engle, 50,000 
3350 First National Bank............ Henry Hice, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. Patrick Robertson, 50,000 
3357. American Exch. National Bank. A. H. Dey, 
Detroit, MICH. Geo. B. Sartwell, 400,000 
3358 Topton National Bank.......... John N. Jacobs, 
Topton, Pa. Jas. M. Slifer, 50,000 
3359 Commercial National Bank..... Orson Adams, 


New York City. W, W. Flannagan, 300,000 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
( Monthly List, continued from June No., page 954.) 


State. 


. Riverside 


. Longmont 


. Columbia 


50, 
. Watertown... 
., Jacksonville... 
. Rockport 


IOWA... 
KANSAS. 


“ 


u 
u“ 


Was. T. 


i 
Canapa Winnepeg 


Place and Capital. 


. Clay a. 


.. Great oat. 
‘ Minneapolis .. 


. Cheboygan .... 
. £aeere 


400,000 
.. Mancelona 
. Blue Springs.. 


. Franklin 


. Norfolk . 


Bank or Banker. 


Commercial Nat’! Bank.. 
Orson Adams, Pr. 


..... First National Bank 
$ 50,000 
First National Bank 


George Wyman, ?>. 
Continental! Divide B’k... 


City Bank 
$ 550,000 
First National Bank 


. Citizens’ ‘National Bank.. 
$ 50, 000 
. State Bank of Florida.. 
$ 50,000 
Rockport Bank 


T. R. Hardy, Pr, 


Lacy & Morris 
Clark County Bank 
I, 


West Bend 
Ashland 


P. West, Pr. 


sg ee Nat’l Bank 
H. 


H. Taylor, Pr. 


— arm. & Merch. Bank.. 
First National Bank 

$ 25,000 
Ness Co. Bank 


Miami Co. Nat’l Bank.... 
J. W. Sponable, Pr. 


000 
Winfield Nat’! Bank 


H. B. Schuler, Pr. 
H. A. Wetmore’s Bank... 


Preston Bank 


David Preston, Pr. 


American Exch. N. B.. 


A. Young & Sons 
. Gage Co. Bank 
$ 10,000 
State Bank 


Jas. F. Zediker, Pr. 


000 
. Norfolk Nat’l Bank 


G. F. Davis, Pr. 


. Sessions, Pr. 


Alfred D. Leet, Pr. 


. A. L’Engle, Pr, 


Jacob Campbell, Pr. 


. H. Dey, Pr. 


O. N. Wheelock, Pr. 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


W. W. Flannagan, Cas, 


Isaac V. Gilbert, Pr, . 


Fourth National Bank. 

C. T. Welles, Act’g Cas. 

First National Bank. 
Chas. A. Baker, Cas. 

National Park Bank. 
Walter D. Morris, Cas. 

National Park Bank. 
W. N. Baker, Cas. 


W. T. Mason, Cas. 
Boody, McLellan & Co. 


Geo. Theis, Jr., Cas. 
F, H. Head, Cas. 
First National Bank. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Jas. S. Adair, Cas. 
Gilman, Son & Co. 
Chase National Bank. 
Wm. Crowell, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat’! Bank. 
E. T. Schuler, Cas. 
Ninth National Bank. 
Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
Wm. A. Bercry, Cas. 


Geo. B. Sartwell, Cas. 
Ninth National Bank. 
Kountze Bros. 


Eugene Wheelock, Cas. 


Kountze Bros. 
Geo. A. Way, Cas 
Chemical National Bank. 


$ 40, 000 Charles P, Mathewson, /r Lewis Ley, Cas. 


. Republican City State Bank 


Geo. W. Burton, Pr. 


. Mount Vernon.. Bank of Mount Vernon. . 
$25,000 Gouverneur Rogers, Pr. 
. Rochester 
$200,000 Gilman H. Perkins, Pr. 


... Beaver Falls.. 


Union Bank 


. First National Bank 


,000 
Topton National Bank.. 


$ 50,000 
San Marcos.. 
$ 59,000 


A. 


Medford 
Commercial Bank 


Duncan MacArthur, Pr. 


John N. Jacobs, Pr. 


American Exchange Nat’l Bank. 
B. D. Mills, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Jesse Lantz, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
A. E. Perkins, Cas. 


Jas. M. Slifer, Cas. 
S. M. Swenson & Sons. 


. Gabe F. Kerr, Cas. 


Imp. & Traders’ National Bank. 
W. Engle, Cas. 


Wm. L. Boyle, Mgr. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from June No., page 956. ) 


N. Y. Ciry.—Chase National Bank.... 
Continental Nat’l Bank.. 
Leather Mfrs. Nat’l B’k... 
New York Co. Nat’! B’k. 
‘ — National Bank, Greeley.. 


. First Nationa! Bank, -Huron.. - 


. Citizens’ N. B., Watertown.... 

National City Deut, Ottawa.. 

... Citizens’ N. B., Muncie 
. First National Bank, 


. Merchants’ N. B., Newburyport. 

. Berkshire N. B., North Adams. 

. First Nat’l B’k, North Easton. 

. First Nat’] Bank, Albion....... 

. First Nat*l Bank, Kalamazoo... 
... First Nat’] Bank, David City 
. First Nat’] B’k, North Auburn... 

. Nebraska National B’k, Omaha. 

First Nat’] Bank, Orleans 

N. J.... Wellington Co, N. B., Medford. 

-. Nat’?1 Commercial B’k, Albany. 

. Sprague Nat’! B’k, Brooklyn... 

. First Nat’l Bank, Canandaigua. 

. National Bank of Norwich, 


.. Exchange Nat’l B’k, Orlean.... 
. People’s Nat’l Bank, Salem.... 


. First Nat’] Bank, Wilson 
. Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Piqua.... 
OREGON First Nat’l Bank, Salem 


Columbia Nat’! B’k, Columbia. 

.. Nat’l Bank, of Kennett Square. 

.. First Nat’] Bank, Lebanon.... 
. First Nat’l B’k, Millersburg... 


.- Ashaway Nat’! B’k, Ashaway.. 
.. Commercial N. B., Providence. 
. Providence N. B., Providence.. 


. Winnsboro National Bank, 


. First Nat’l] Bank, San Marcos.. 
Howard N. B., Burlington 


People’s N.B., Chartottesville 


Elected. In place of 
5 Sn Ge SR, Ciiiicccicn cs I, W. White. 
Alfred H. Timpson, Cas, Fred. Taylor. 
1. H. Walker, Cas....... D. L. Holden. * 
Francis L. Leland, Pr... F. Leland.* 
Ra Fu PO GIO Geces -.' éadewns 
5, We Se A Khas wt nk ceee 
jos. Qamperme, Aegt Cae.  —cescvece 
oe Sl OS, Ore ee ee 
, a Se Se a Ecce = =—(‘étw ctv 
A. L. Kerwood, /7...... G. W. Spilker. 
eS SF  § fs ree re 


) 
. | Frank Knox, Ass’¢ Cas.. F, R. Knote. 
| Henry K. Simons, /”.... J. Keith. 
Ambrose M, Thayer, Cas. H. K. Simons. 
P. ta ee, Fe PPece awn ces 
James Hunter, P7....... 5. Rockwell.* 
« CE, Fn Fic ween ee 
We. De PRROMEMBicccccs neces 
Latham Hull, Pr........ R. S. Babcock. 
BG Bes Can on cnsaes J. W. Gross. 
Church Howe, Vcahen.  apangduc 
W. H. S. Hughes, Cas... Kent K. Hayden.. 
Bs Fs , Mis Gakcess =" ovevess 
A. P. Stackhouse, Pr.... F. C. Doughten. 


Robert C. Pruyn, Pr.... Daniel Manning. 


. Nat’1B’k of W. Va., Wheeling. E. W. Oglebay, Pr...... Jas. Maxwell.* 


. First Nat’] Bank, Seattle 


Fy Bec Ss GBs once. H. C. Copeland. 
Henry S. Pierce, V. Pr... Robert Chapin. 
Warren Newton, /r..... B. B. Andrews. 
Howard Newton, Cas.... W. Newton. 

P, Ee , APE Ca. 8 ctesces 
Chae. E9ORy FP scccccece L, Fraser. 

F, A. Woodard, V. Pr... E. Rosenthal. 
Wek, Fe Sy Pricwencess G. Volney Dorsey.* 
J. Reynolds, V. Pr...... W.N. = 
Jas. A. Meyers, Pr....... S. Shoc 

E. B. Darlington, /r.... John Siavshall. * 
John H. Hoffer, Cas..... J. W. Mish. 

7 Se Re eee F, H. Voss. 

O. Langworthy,Cas., J. ¢. sy = Langworthy.* 
Daniel E, Day, Pr...... Day. 

A. R. Matteson, Cas..... B W. Ham.* 

G. H. McMaster, Pr..... W. R. Robertson. 
A. S. Douglas, V. Pr.... G. H. McMaster. 
i. — $j.“ 4. "aa Tce 

F. H. Fisher, Ass’t. Cas.. T. C. Pease. 

Geo, Perkins, /7........ C. H. Harman. 
C. H. Harman, Cas..... W. W. Flannagan. 
Dee we wee ae Dies hc ct wees 
is MA Hs SO ccone . | ebataees 


. Ashland Nat’! Bank, Ashland.. N. J. Willey, Cas........ + : eaenes 


* Deceased. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Monthly List, continued from June No. page 957.) 
ALA.... Florence J. B. White ; now Young & White. 


Tulare Co. Bank ; suspended. 
D. Stickney Bank ; succeeded by Bank of Longmont. 
Bank of Dolores ( John Bissell) ; closing up business. 
City National Bank ; now City Bank. 

. Tolland Tolland Co. Nat’l Bank ; expired by limitation. 


.. Aberdeen Bank of Aberdeen ; ules up business. 
. Columbia...... State Bank of Dakota ; now First National Bank. 
. Scotland Commercial Bank (H. M. Montelius) ; sold out. 
Troy Exchange Bank (J. I. Dilliard); closed. 
Rockport Citizens’ Bank ; succeeded by Rockport Bank. 
. Dunlap Dunlap City Brokerage & Coll. Bank ; closed. 
Augusta John Reid; succeeded by Farmers’ State Bank, 
.. Carbondale.... Carbondale Bank; assigned June 13 
. Great Bend .... Barton Co. B’k ; succeeded by ating & Merchants’ Bank. 
Miama Co. B’k; now Miama Co. National Bank. 
Winfield Bank; now Winfield National Bank. 
Bonsal & Hoogewerff ; dissolved. 
David Preston & Co.; succeeded by the Preston Bank. 
Bank of Neosho; now First National Bank. 
. Franklin Farmers’ Bank ; succeeded by State Bank. 
.. Hooper.. ..... Hooper B’k (Lyman & Richards) ; now T. W. Lyman, prop. 
. Louisville Louisville B. (Manker & Manker); now Frank Stander, prop. 
Erickson, Jennings & Co.; now Union Bank. 
Farm. & Merchants’ B’k (Geo. Stuts); closing up business. 
. Exchange Bank (N. J. Shupe); now Smith & O2zier, props. 
. Cumberland.. . Cumberland National Bank ; winding up business, 
. Brenham Bassett & Basset; failed. 
.. San Marcos.... Edwin J. L. Green; succeeded by First National Bank. 
. Weimar Hill & Holloway ; going out of business. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. AMASA R. CONVERSE, who died at the Fifth Avenue Hotel in New 
York, on the roth of June, was born in Windsor, Mass., in 1841. He was 
reared on a farm, educated in the common school, completing an academic 
course at Barnaston, Vt., and subsequently a business’ course in Eastman’s busi- 
ness college as a student ; after which he came to Chicago and took a posi- 
tion in a business college as a teacher, where he remained about a year, when 
he came to Omaha and started in the crockery business, about 1863. Mr. 
Converse continued this business at the latter place for some four years, when 
he was attracted by the West, which was then being opened up by the con- 
struction of the Union Pacific Railroad and just prior to the completion of 
the road to Cheyenne, he moved thither in 1867, and successfully continued 
his business for several years, but in 1870 he embarked in the banking 
business in the First National Bank of this city, of which he was the largest 
stockholder, and of which he was its president, which position he has held 
to the day of his death. Mr. Converse has also been largely interested in 
the live-stock business. Mr. Converse held several positions of public trust 
—County Commissioner of Laramie County for one term, Territorial Treasurer 
for several years, and after the death of Gov. Hale, he was mentioned for 
appointment as his successor. 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


As indicated in our last month’s review, June has shown little, if any, im- 
provement in the general business situation, but rather an anticipation of a 
midsummer’s p?ralysis, worse even than that of a year ago. Of course, the 
legitimate business of the country is referred to, and not the speculative 
manipulation on the Stock Exchange by which the holders of unsalable Wall 
Street wares have marked up prices, and promised still higher ones, to tempt 
the public to invest its July interest and dividends in anticipation of the tra- 
ditional ‘‘ July boom.” This, however, has already been more than anticipated, 
while these ‘‘ booms” are a thing of the past, which can scarcely be resur- 
rected this year on such a beggarly showing of earnings as our railroads are 
still making. Yet there have been immense preparations made therefor by 
the anxious sellers, who have advertised ‘‘great bargains” in stocks to such 
an extent that the public has grown more suspicious of values than ever, 
knowing from past expensive experience that when these Wall Street manu- 
facturers of stocks think they are cheap they quietly buy themselves, and put 
them away in ‘‘strong boxes,” content to draw their dividends or wait for 
the public to find out their true value. But when they get up a grand 
combination sale, and advertise throughout the country an immense auction, 
in the hope of attracting the public to buy, as do the dry-goods manufac- 
turers, they only send good money after bad, have their trouble for their 
pains and expense, because the public have quit using their goods since the 
last lot they bought wore so poor, or depreciated on their hands so badly. 
Hence, while there is a constant demand from investors for securities of 
roads whose managers have dealt honestly with the investing public in the 
past, the very glut of uninvested money, on which the manipulators rely for 
a market, is evidence that owners will allow the accumulations to continue, 
rather than risk principal for a low rate of interest. Both stocks and bonds. 
are manipulated in the interest of these managers, as well as the railroads. 
themselves, just as the stocks of the great bonanza mines of Nevada were, until 
the public got out of them to stay out. This is the condition of more than one: 
railroad to-day; while the public is in the same cofdition as the Pacific Coast 
when it had been completely ‘‘ cleared out” of its surplus cash by the ‘‘ bonanza 
kings,” as the East has been by the ‘railroad kings.” 

This much for investors. As for speculators, the ‘‘ next crop of fools” 
has not yet been grown, and will not be till the legitimate business of the 
country has gotten upon its feet again, and people who now have all they can 
do to keep the soul and body of their legitimate business together, have made a 
surplus of profit over their real necessities, with which to take “‘ flyers” in the spec- 
ulative markets. Hence, these Wall Street Cheap Johns will have to hold their 
‘* cheap stocks ” till an entirely new crop of speculative lambs is born ; for the only 
people who have any money to invest to-day, are those who invested on the 
last boom to their sorrow, and will invest no more in such stocks. Hence, this. 
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sixty-three millions of surplus reserve in the banks, notwithstanding most of them 
have stopped paying any interest at all on deposits. The people who own 
this idle money have thus shown their determination to keep their principal 
safe and forego interest until they can find honestly managed property to 
buy. It is therefore plain that these manipulators will have to make the 
‘‘July boom” by their own purchases, as they have the advance of the past 
month, while the banks will continue to accumulate the money that investors 
are fortunate enough to get on the first of the month. 

As to the course of the stock market hereafter, it is of little interest out- 
side of Wall Street, except to the banks who are loaning this money of 
depositors on stocks which the owners of the money refuse to buy. For 
their own, and the safety of their depositors, banks should not be deceived 
as to the real situation of the railroad interests, by these frantic efforts to 
get the public in as buyers of their shares. It is openly charged, that in 
order to manipulate the rise of June, the pools bought over the leading 
bears to the bull side by guaranteeing them against all Josses on purchases 
of their favorites, for thirty days. As a consequence there has been no bear 
element in the market for most of the month, as the shorts covered and 
‘‘went long” of the market on these guarantees, and are still holding, as a 
rule, for the promised ‘‘ July boom,” although the insiders broke the market 
by selling during the last week of June. After the Fourth of July it is there- 
fore likely that a realizing movement will set in, ‘‘ boom” or no ‘‘ boom.” 
Should the pools then stand under and hold the market by taking back all 
this ‘‘ long” stock bought on their guarantees, and all that investors here, 
and in Europe may offer, the June advance may be sustained. But not 
otherwise ; and the banks will then need to look after their margins on 
stock loans pretty sharply, to the pools which have been making these guar- 
antees on the June purchases made by Wall Street speculators, most of whom 
are bears, only waiting for this movement to culminate, when they will make 
a renewed onslaught on the market. It was such buying as this that has 
been paraded in the organs of the pools as ‘‘ investment demand from the 
public.” 

This is all there appears to be of the stock market, and of the alleged 
improvement in demand and prices. This is indicated by the increasing par- 
alysis of the money market, and the continued falling off in the earnings 
and traffic of the great majority of the railroads, many of which are enter- 
ing the new crop year with a shorter wheat crop than in 1881, when the - 
last boom culminated in their stocks and started them on the down grade. 

So far as the other speculative markets were concerned, they have shown 
very little life or change in prices, except in petroleum. Notwithstanding, 
they have been mostly free from manipulation, with actual values, in many 
cases, above the markets, because there were no cash buyers of the stocks 
on hand, which are yet in excess of the reduced consumption. This has 
been especially true of wheat, in face of the universal confirmation of the 
heavy shortage in the winter crop,.which, on the lowest estimate, is as great 
as named in our last issue, namely, one hundred millions of bushels, as com- 
pared with last year, while all the wheat-growing countries are two hundred 
millions of bushels behind last year. This confirms the prediction we made, 
that the over production of wheat had reached its climax, and that the re- 
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action would be seen this year, though not felt in prices till the abnormal 
surplus of the two last crops shall have disappeared from visible supply and 
stocks. When this will occur, may be judged by the fact that this country is 
estimated to have enough left from last crop to bring the present one up to 
an average crop, which would be about seventy millions less than last year’s. 
A similar condition in Europe seems apparent, in the continued indifference 
of foreign markets to our deficit as well as their own; for exporters have 
done very little the past month, with the exception of a few days of activity. 
This state of foreign demand for wheat discouraged the Chicago and New York 
parties who had bought No. 2 red wheat in this market for June, in antici- 
pation of European demand for that grade, which was in limited supply. 
Failing in this expectation, they threw their load overboard early in the month, 
on the break following the definitive peace between England and Russia. 
Since then no one has had the courage to try to bull the market for more 
than a ‘‘scalping” profit, and it has dragged fearfully, considering the short- 
age in new crop, and certainty of higher prices before another year. This, 
and the long-continued dormant condition of the sugar market, as well as 
the iron and that for dairy products, proves that future values have nothing 
to do with prices, so long as there is no one to buy the cash stock and 
pay for it. This is still true of sugar, after the slight advance in London, 
on the estimate that the European beet sugar crop, which revolutionized the 
trade during the past four years, would be one million tons less than last 
crop. Also of dairy products, notwithstanding there has been a moderate re- 
action from the lowest point upon the first full movement of the new crop 
early in June; for this trade, like the sugar, has undergone changes in the 
past few years that seem to be permanent, though they have been overdone, 
as in wheat, iron and sugar, until a reaction is as certain to follow as it 
did in 1879. The question is when? But holder of stocks cannot wait for 
an answer, much less for its fulfillment. Hence, prices drag along below 
values, and everybody who bulls anything for more than a turn, faces a loss, 
and sells out rather than hold for the good times coming, but which are a 
long, long time on the way. 

It was partly this, and partly a miscalculation of supplies back in the 
country, which came forward much more freely than expected early in June, 
that caused the ‘‘ June corner” in corn in Chicago, alluded to in our last, 
to be abandoned. Being advertised so early, it gave the farmers and interior 
dealers time to avail themselves of the advance and ship in their remaining 
surplus to an extent the clique were unwilling to buy, and they let off the 
price. The export demand, at the same time, did not keep to expectations, 
and the deal was abandoned early in June, like that in wheat, and by the 
same parties. Oats, also, have been a bear influence on corn, as they have 
been coming forward from sections that were supposed to have shipped their 
surplus. As a result there has been a considerable decline, which the new 
crop prospects have not checked, being very favorable, as, in fact, are nearly 
all the spring crops. Although the weather has been rather too cool for 
corn, yet it has been fair, and warm days have equaled the cool. There 
have been a few complaints from isolated sections of small area, but of noth- 
ing like a general drought to hinder or materially harm any of the great 
crops. The bulls in wheat have had the ‘bug scare” as usual at this sea- 
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son, but neither chinch bugs, locusts, Hessian flies, nor grasshoppers have 
performed according to contract, and the speculators have ceased to rely 
longer upon them to help them out of their ‘‘ long load.” 

Cotton has been growing rapidly all the month throughout the entire cot- 
ton belt, and the bulls have been groaning under a stock that can hardly be 
exported, except at lower prices, before the new crop will be available. 

Hence, downward has been the course of prices in that market, while 
trade has been lifeless, except when stimulated by declines. But there 
is no snap to the trade, and will not be until the cotton goods trade 
is more active, or crop damage starts speculation. Coffee has been much like 
cotton, though in no way a related market, except that the same set of 
speculators work both; and, ‘when under manipulation, or in the control of 
manipulators, they sometimes move or drag together without special cause 
outside of the will or indifference of these moving spirits. 

Petroleum stands in a similar relation to the stock market, except when 
the Standard Oil Company takes it in hand, as it is credited with having 
done the last week of the month. Crude was then put up from below 8oc. 
to g4c. on a large short interest, well scattered in the trade, which had been 


growing for three months on a dragging, slow market that had tired out the 


bulls with carrying charges and driven them over to the bear side, rather 
than do nothing. Now, they are caught and will likely turn bulls at gg4c. ; 


and, after the Standard unloads and breaks the market below goc., they 


will sell out and turn bear on the same set of statistics and production. 
The iron trade has been very blue during June between the lack of de- 


mand, weak prices, and the labor troubles, which are apparently by no means. 
settled yet, though they were supposed to have been by the compromise 


of the Pittsburgh manufacturers and the Amalgamated Association of Work- 
ingmen, whose action has always been followed by the Ohio and Western 
interests as well as those East. Now, however, Ohio has refused to allow 
Pittsburgh to make terms to bind everybody; and the West generally is ex- 


pected to join them. Should this movement succeed, there may yet be worse 


times in this trade before better. 

Otherwise the industrial situation is about the same as a month ago, ex- 
cept that the carpet mills and their employees are reported to have com- 
promised their differences upon a secret basis. Coal mining seems to be in 


a bad way, with the prospect of worse times before the fall trade, and restric-. 


tion of output by the Anthracite combination is increasing, while the bitumi- 


nous interests are threatened with a new competitor that is to take the 


Pittsburgh consumption away 7 foto, as the mills of that city have arranged 


to use gas from the great natural veins that have been found in such abund-. 


ance in that vicinity, of late, and may some day revolutionize the coal trade. 
As to general business there has been no improvement during June, not- 
withstanding the fine weather, which was wanting in the spring months, show- 
ing that the loss of spring trade has not been made good; while the sum- 
mer trade, of course, is ended with the Fourth of July, except that connected 
with summer travel and resorts. The only thing in favor of business that 
can be said of the incoming month that could not be said of June, is that 


it is one month nearer fall and the end of this paralysis, which must come 


some time, if not this year. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Ct¥culation. Surplus. 
June 6... $ 296,307,200 .$ 114,600,100. $36,471,200 . $ 364,214,300 . $10,116,500 . $60,017,725 
13... 296,837,300 . 115,183,200 . 38,695,600 . 367,595,500 +» 10,137,600 * 61,979,925 
20... 298,883,800 . 114,651,300 - 40,727,000 . 371,751,200 . 9,978,800 p 62,440,500 
27... 303,735,500 . 113,956,600 . 43,628,700 . 376,763,500 . 9,910,700 . 63,394,425 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation, 
May’ 28.00.00 $ 144,026,600 ..+- $8,705,800 .... $4,7§8,200 ..++$ 104,373,000 +++ $ 22,047,700 
June 6....«++ 146,231,300 .... 8,7429400 .... 4,816,700 «+. 107,270,700 .... 22,212,200 

a eT 147,800,900 «2+. 8,733,000 .... 4,890,600 ... 108,508,400 .... 22,075,100 

$6 Weecvecce  T49,T4I,5OO - 000 8,759,900 sees 5,081,300 .... 110,074,000 .... 22,061,400 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1885. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation, 
May 29....c+e+ $74,513,382 sees $27,665,667 sees $77,851,301 sees $ 7,612,086 
June 6...ee00+ 745,356,932 cose 26,898,617 coos = - 773955553 ocee 7,484,395 


$$ 1B.csccccee 74,218,309 sees 27,734,300 soos =: 77,016,058 eens 7,499,566 
—_— e+e «=: 74,055,865 oooe]6=6s Ra ceee «=: 78,041,018 ocece 7,433,008 
= BPewccecee 745432,300 27,160,500 *  773524,500 — 7,412,000 


Sterling exchange has ranged during June at from 4.85%@4.87% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.844%4@4.86 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5183/@516\% 
for sight, and 52054@5183¢ for 60 days. The closing rates of the month 
were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.844%@4.843/; bankers’ ster- 
ling, sight, 4.8514@4.853¢4. Cable transfers, 4.8514@4.86. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
-days, 52056@520; sight, 5183¢@518%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 523% 
@s22%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’ 60 days, 943(@95; sight, 953%4@95%. 
-Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 404% @40% ; sight, 40%4@4o%. 

Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : June 1. June 8. June 15. June 22, June 2g. 
Discounts.....escee..-. 43@6 .. 4%@6_.. — -- 44@5% .. 4%4@s% 
«Call Loans.......seee05 1% <2 - <mH@ i. 1%@ 


Treasury balances, coin.$ 144,722,171 recematins . diadecniaiaes o+$152,425,127 ..$155,688,916 
Do. do. Cur. $25,474,239 ++ $23,510,299 .. $22,181,177 .. $19,887,817 .. $19,419,918 


DEATHS. 


CONVERSE.—On June 9g, aged forty-four years, AMASA R. CONVERSE, Presi- 


-dent of the First National Bank, Cheyenne, Wyo. T. 


DorsEY.—On May 23, aged seventy-three years, G. VOLNEY Dorsey, 
President of Citizens’ National Bank, Piqua, Ohio. 

DRAKE.—On May 29, G. J. DRAKE, President of the City National Bank, 
-Griffin, Ga. 

Ham.—On May 30, aged sixty-eight years, BENJAMIN W. IHiAm, Cashier of 


.the Providence National Bank, Providence, R. I. 


MARSHALL.—On May 23, aged seventy-seven years, JOHN MARSHALL, 
President of the National Bank of Kennett Square, Pa. 

ROBERTSON.—On May 6, WM. k. ROBERTSON, President of the Winnsboro 
National Bank, Winnsboro, S. C. 

WRIGHT.—On June 9, aged eighty-six years, LUTHER WRIGHT, founder 


-of the Luther Wright’s Bank, Oswego, N. Y. 














